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PUBLIC EDUCATION AND THE NATION’S 


| cAN not speak to professional educators 
ipon the theory and technique of educa- 
tion. When business men assume to edu- 
cate our educators, the results are not 
always satisfactory. They may even edu- 
ite the educators into an understanding 
what a lot of things there are in life 
which business men do not know. 

But not free from 
unwarranted assumption. That has re- 
cently become obvious. No matter how big 
a fool a big business man may make of 
himself before an audience of educators, 
those educators have usually assumed that 
he did understand business. And we know 
now that that is not so. 

Great financiers wrecked our finances. 
Power kings turned out to be weaklings. 
Captains of industry fled from the battle 
at the first smell of danger and, by cutting 
wages and curtailing the public buying 
power, led the grand stampede away from 
industry and toward unemployment. 

It is time, surely, that we business men 
should be very humble and begin to ques- 
tion our assumption of a divine preroga- 
tive to give advice to everybody else. And 
yet I do not see how business could, if it 


educators also are 


1 Address before the sixth general session, De- 
partment of Superintendence, National Education 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, February 28, 1934. 
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were in a mood to do so, keep its hands off 
our problems of education. Nor can I see 
how education can longer leave the field of 
business to business men. Business prob- 
lems are your problems quite as definitely 
as they are ours. And uneducated as we 
may be to cope with it, the problem of 
education is our problem quite as much as 
it is yours. The time has come when we 
must think these things through together. 

Fifty years’ study of the problem of 
business, and of the social and _ political 
problems which have arisen from the evo- 
lution of business, has compelled me to see 
that there is no basic solution for them 
except in education. On the other hand— 
and I say it with full knowledge that I am 
unqualified to tell professional educators 
what to do—I have been forced to conclude 
that there is no solution merely in more 
education of the traditional and customary 
kind. 

No student of business during the past 
fifty years could fail to note how the whole 
world was being brought closer and closer 
together by the advance of trade. But 
there was no general education in accord- 
ance with this great world fact, with the 
result that the world was torn to pieces in 
war. 

No student of business evolution in 
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America could fail to note the inescapable 
tendency within our economic mechanism 
toward greater and greater cooperation. 
But our education was not in cooperation. 
hotter and hotter 
competition and in rugged individualism. 


Our education was in 

It was evident everywhere that we were 
living in a new order, but it was equally 
evident that we were experiencing a new 
and increasing disorder, and we were not 
being educated to discover what the trouble 
Was. 

We said, for instance, that 
should bring up their children in the way 
that parents used to bring them up; not 
troubling ourselves very much to find out 


parents 


why they were not doing so or even if such 
a thing were no longer possible. We said 
there should be stricter laws and swifter 
justice, and thousands of committees and 
commissions busied themselves promoting 
this and that reform. But we were dealing 
everywhere with effects, not causes. Every- 
body was engaged in repair work, not in 
reconstruction in accordance with the revo- 
lutionary changes through which our 
world was passing. 

In the so-called exact sciences, to be 
sure, amazing progress was being made; 
and a new discovery in a chemical labora- 
tory might suddenly result in the total 
scrapping of huge industrial plants and the 
inauguration not only of new methods, but 
also of a new science and a new approach 
to the whole fundamental problem. In our 
social, political and educational experi- 
menting, however, we have had no such 
luck. 

We never exchange a going social order 
for a better one if we can help it. We 


wait invariably until the old order is com- 
pletely wrecked, and then our tendency is 
to keep as much of the old pattern in the 
new design as possible. 

We suffer from corrupt and inefficient 
government in our cities;.but if it is not 
too utterly corrupt, it is next to impossible 
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to get our citizens to do anything about ir. 
And when they are aroused to elect a re 
form administration, the reforms are 
usually so ineffective that there is always 
imminent danger of the majority voting in 
the forces of evil again. 

It is true that we have experimental] 
schools; and after years and years of dis- 
couraging effort, some of these experiments 
are gradually given an opportunity to 
make limited demonstrations here 
there; but you educators know how slow 
the process is. Now, why is this process 
slow? Is it because we have so much time 
that there is no need for haste? Is it 
because we are producing such a satisfac 
tory brand of citizenship now that we can 
afford to let well enough alone? Or is it, 
perchance, that Americans are naturally so 
conservative that great changes are not to 
be expected? 

We all know that it is none of these. 
We have little time. Staggering problems 
are pressing upon us, requiring a degree 
of understanding that we have not devel- 
oped. Our citizens are not only un- 
equipped to cope with these new problems. 
but are pitifully unable often to maintain 
standards of ordinary honesty and decency 
in their municipal and state, and sometimes 
even in their national governments. 

As for conservatism, the average Ameri- 
can is not in the least averse to change. 
Millions of Americans turn in fine, ser- 
viceable and efficient automobiles annually 
because each insists upon having a car with 
a few new ideas in it. You may criticize 
that attitude. You may eall it flashy. 
You may call it extravagant. The point is 
that you can not eall it conservative. 

But how about the matter of human re- 
lations in America and the American’s 
attitude toward them? Our educators wil! 
agree, I think, that there can be no more 
important problem. All morality, al! 
character, all so-called spiritual develop- 
ment can be measured only in terms of 


and 
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iman relations and the responsibilities 
ich they entail. But how many Ameri- 


ns, up to March 4, 1933, evinced any 
narticular eagerness for new ideas in that 


direction ? 

Have your American ad- 
vanced in their understanding of human 
relations as to be able to sell us a better 

le of human conduct year after year? 
Have they kept pace, say, with the motor- 
Some may think these ques- 
tions unfair. We can not draw an analogy, 
they will say, between the development of 

iman character and the development of 
a machine. The schools, they will protest, 
lo teach good citizenship. They uphold 
he moral code. They exalt virtue and 
warn against vice. And if it happens that 
crime and corruption fill the land, the re- 
sponsibility lies with the criminal and the 
corrupt, not with an educational system 
which has consistently held up the opposite 
leal. 

In other words, we should judge our edu- 
ational system by its intentions—not by 
its results. Well, we will not argue the 
point. Let us ask, rather, Why do we get 
such great and such rapid results in the 
field of chemistry and physics, and why 
are results so slow and so disappointing in 
the matter of human conduct and of human 
‘haracter? Is it because we understand the 
laws of chemistry and of physics, and can 
therefore teach them accurately and ex- 
actly, whereas we do not know the laws of 
moral and spiritual development and can 
not be certain as to just what we should 


schools so 


car industry ? 


teach ? 

No. The exact opposite is the case. We 
do not know the laws of chemistry and 
physics. We know we do not—therefore 
we have to find out what they are, and 
therefore we do make appreciable progress. 

As to moral conduct, however, we are 
sure that we know it all to start with. 
Therefore, we don’t have to learn any- 


thing. Therefore, no matter how human 
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relations may change, we make little change 
in our teaching—at least until conditions 
get so terrible that no one takes the old 
teachings seriously any longer, and we 
don’t even believe them ourselves. There- 
fore, we do not make appreciable progress. 

One result of this sort of moral educa- 
tion is that many students do not see the 
point and eventually become bad men, 
while others readily accept it and become 
good men. And the result upon society, 
as a rule, is that many of the good do more 
harm than the bad. 

It has been good men, not bad, who have 
given us our worst government. It has 
been good men, not bad, who have led us 
into wars. It was good men who exploited 
labor most abominably. 
as a rule, who recently wrecked our finan- 
cial system and brought millions to the 
verge of starvation. 

These were men of character. If they 
had been more self-indulgent weaklings, 
they would never have been exalted to such 
places of power. They were educated, ac- 
cording to our existing concept of edueca- 
tion, both intellectually and morally. You 
could trust them absolutely not to pick 
your pocket or to hit you over the head 
with a lead pipe. They were fine husbands 
and fathers. They fairly doted on their 
families, and they denied themselves lei- 
sure, often preferring to toil and scheme 
early and late to make it possible for those 
families to live like royalty, that is, as roy- 
alty used to live. 

No, they were not immoral. 
them did not even break the law. 
broke the country. 
but they didn’t know any better. 
were not educated in human relations as 
they are and had no conception of their 
responsibilities. They were educated in the 
code of human relations as they used to be; 
and their conduct was conduct which used 
to be all right. 

They understood the necessity for sweep- 


It was good men, 


Some of 
But they 
They were educated, 
For they 
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changes in industry; for production 
and 


ing 
had 


when they found a way to produce more 


become a matter of fact-finding, 
roods with less overhead, they did not hesi- 
tate to scrap their obsolescent machinery. 
But they saw no necessity for any change 
in man’s attitude toward man. That sub- 
ject had never been presented in terms of 


all. 


sweeping changes in 


fact-finding at Those who proposed 
this field 


with the 


that is, 


changes in keeping sweep of 


events—were looked upon as extremists. It 
seemed normal and Americans generally 


were educated to think of it as normal, that 


in a world where human relations were 
changing with dazzling rapidity, our atti- 
tude toward human_ problems should 


change only by imperceptible degrees. 

We attitude 
although, as we must now perceive, nothing 
We can not 


ealled this conservatism, 
whatever was conserved by it. 
conserve the values of the past by trying 
to conserve the formulas of the past. A 
course of conduct which is normal and con- 
structive in an agrarian age may become 
abnormal and destructive in a machine age. 

‘*The killeth. Only the spirit 
giveth life.’’? Orthodoxy in morals is the 
end of true morality ; for by overemphasiz- 


letter 


ing those virtues which were once success- 
fully developed, it neglects to call attention 
to the virtues which most need to be devel- 
oped now. 

Similarly, orthodoxy in teaching is the 
death of education. Teaching children 
what to think ean not possibly fit them for 
life in these changing times. We do not 
know what they should think; for they 
must deal with things which we know noth- 
ing about. We must teach them how to 
think—how to find out about those things, 
so that they may apply this new knowledge 
to the new problems with which they will 
inevitably be faced. 

That way, I am convinced, lies educa- 
With the old approach, much of our 
Naive ignorance 


tion. 
education becomes a lie. 
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is dangerous enough, but confident know]- 
edge of things that have ceased to be true 
is more dangerous. The toughest task be- 
fore the business man to-day is not the 
learning of business. It is the unlearning 
of what he was taught was business—what 
he is positively sure is business because it 
used to be business. 

We may even learn a lot of new truths; 
but if we simply add them to our ancient 
superstitions, we are very likely to be sunk. 
That is how business was so recently sunk. 
American business men generally had come 
to see that high wages meant high buying- 
power; and in the early days of the depres- 
sion they made more or less effort to keep 
wages up. That was a wonderful 
thing in history, but it didn’t work. It 
didn’t work because we tried to combine 
that idea with a lot of fatal knowledge 
which we had not yet unlearned. 

We tried to keep wages at a certain 
level, for instance, when, if we had studied 
all the facts, we would have seen that that 
level was still not high enough to provide 
a market for the enormous and constantly 
increasing output of our machine age. So 
we couldn’t sell and we had to slow pro- 
duction down; and we laid off men and 
created unemployment and put still fur- 
ther crimps in the public’s buying power. 
And when the public inevitably bought 
still less, we dropped the high-wage theory 
as impractical and brought on conditions 
of panic and paralysis. Now, we did that 
because we didn’t know any better; and we 
didn’t know any better, not because of any 
natural stupidity, but because we had not 
been properly educated. 

Oh, I know what educators can say. 
They can say that we business men would 
not permit the schools to tackle the prob- 
lem of human relations in the same bold, 
experimental, fact-finding way in which 
they tackle the problems of chemistry and 
physics. 

That’s true. 


new 


The schools have turned out 
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vraduates so densely ignorant of the things 
which most needed to be known that these 
craduates would not permit the schools to 
turn out a better product. There is no 
need, then, of the pot calling the kettle 
Traditional thinking was our com- 
mon enemy. Neither the best type of busi- 
ness nor the best type of education could, 
in the very nature of things, result from 

And so, in the course of time, we had 
a nation with more graduates per square 
had ever been before, 


black. 


foot than known 


utterly baffled by the problem of how to 


keep a people with great surpluses of all 
life’s necessities from suffering individually 
for the want of them. 

I think I can say without even being ac- 
cused of partisanship, that had it not been 
for the extraordinary leadership of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, America would very likely 
have been thrown 
convulsion as has occurred in several Euro- 
pean countries. And had there been such 
a convulsion, it would not have been the 
fault of radical tendencies in America, but 
of a fixed and firm American tradition 
which would not permit us to consider and 
to deal with fundamental changes when 
those fundamental changes were actually 
We had to wait for a col- 


into some such social 


taking place. 
lapse. 

What, I wonder, would any of us think 
of a system of physical education, if its 
graduates uniformly waited for a physical 
collapse before taking any measures to 
guard their health? We know that many 
individuals are thus neglectful, but the 
course is not advocated and accepted as 
normal. It is chiefly in the matter of 
human relations—of the actual structure of 
society—that we have learned not to ex- 
pect results from our educational efforts. 

This structure is basically economic. It 
changes as our economic mechanism 
changes; and if in this period of the great- 
est and most rapid changes in human his- 
tory, we do not find out what these changes 
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are and how they relate us to other human 
beings, we shall be powerless to deal with 
the human problems which arise. 

If these changes were a great mystery 
and beyond the province of human inves- 
tigation, perhaps the only hope for society 
would be to keep its members regimented as 
far as possible, under high-pressure polic- 
ing, according to some eode of conduct 
to use from heaven knows 


handed down 


where. But our economic structure, com- 
plicated as it may be, is no more mysterious 
than the human body; and the human re- 
lations which are determined by it can be 
and would be understood and dealt with, 
if it were our educational practise to ap- 
proach the problem in an objective, fact- 
finding way. 

Now, I do not presume to give you the 
formula for this new and necessary kind 
of teaching. You have the formula already 
and are using it constantly. In the scien- 
tific courses—that is, the courses which aim, 
not merely at the handing down of old 
knowledge but the digging up of knewledge 
which has never been known before—stu- 
dents are encouraged to experiment and to 
make a note of everything that happens. 
And when they complete an experiment 
successfully, they are encouraged to apply 
the principles which they have learned to 
the perfection of chemical, mechanical and 
electrical apparatus which, if perfected, 
will still further change human relations. 

But they are encouraged to employ this 
method in solving the problems of these 
new human relations. You 
know, better than I ean tell you. 

It is suggested that they clean up their 
cities by this method. Or are they not 
exhorted, rather, to stick to the traditional 
method—the method by which we periodi- 
cally throw bad men out of office and elect 


educators 


good men to do the bad things thereafter. 
It is suggested that, having learned the 
scientific method, they try their hands at 


creating an up-to-date constitution for 
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America, in place of one which divides us 
into now meaningless geographical districts 
and makes it next to impossible for our 
so-called representatives to achieve a na- 
tional view? 

It is suggested that they find out what 
are the moral principles governing human 
conduct in this machine age and that they 
employ fact-finding for the purpose of con- 
structing a practical moral code? Or are 
they not urged, rather, to follow the codes 
which were practical in societies where 
human relations were altogether different? 

We can not make good citizens of those 
who can not see their actual relation to 
society, and are not, therefore, conscious 
of their actual responsibilities. We may 
make them obedient and law-abiding, and 
they may even be well-intentioned and 
kind. But good citizenship demands a 
positive, constructive attitude toward so- 
ciety, and an understanding of the relation- 
ships involved. We can not develop this 
by telling children to be good, or even by 
priming them with the formulas of good- 
ness which actually were effective and con- 
structive in the days when human society 
was put together in very different ways. 

What we do get from this attempt to 
fasten ancient formulas upon modern 
minds—and e¢alling the process education— 
is not even the conservatism which seems 
to be our aim. When we try to teach 
people what to think, instead of how to 
think, we get such extremes of conduct as 
to threaten our social stability. 

I refer to the law of pendulum thinking. 
Now it is possible that you never heard of 
any law by that particular name. I do 
not care about that. I do not care what 
you ¢all it, and if you can give it a better 
name, I shall not be offended. But the law 
is obvious and it works like this. 

Whenever a society hangs on to a for- 
mula as long as it can, and does not change 
it when, as and if the facts disclose that it 
needs changing, it eventually lets go of 
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that formula with a violent reaction. It 
does not go back to some moderate, more 
rational position. It swings definitely to 
the opposite extreme; and when this posi- 
tion becomes no longer tenable, back it goes 
again, away past the point of equilibrium, 
toward the first or a similar extreme once 
more. 

America has seemingly been saved in the 
nick of time from such a catastrophe by the 
sudden introduction of experiment and 
fact-finding in government and_ business 
relations, before the point of desperation 
had quite been reached. The secret of 
President Roosevelt’s leadership can not be 
found either in his charming personality 
or in his exceptional political acumen. 
Fortunately, he is well equipped with both; 
and considering the seriousness of the na- 
tional crisis, we may well rejoice that he is 
so endowed. Nevertheless, the essential 
greatness of the President lies in the fact 
that he has not appealed to tradition or to 
prejudice. He has not even appealed to 
‘‘publie opinion,’’ for the crisis was one 
in which government by opinion would not 
do. He did not say: ‘‘This is my platform, 
and I shall abide by it,’’ or ‘‘This is my 
ereed and I shall remain loyal.’’ 

What he said in effect was: ‘‘This is the 
trouble; and this is one of the things which 
we are going to try in seeking to effect a 
cure. If the experiment is successful, we 
shall go on with it. If it fails, we shall 
abandon it and try something else.’’ 

The nation is not out of danger yet by 
any means. Already the voice of the Tory 
is heard in the land, not with any conten- 
tion that the President is ignoring the 
facts, but that he is violating the sacred 
traditions of pioneer times, when every- 
body of necessity did business according to 
his individual hunches and protected his 
profits with his individual six-shooter. 

There is great promise, however, that 
America will now turn permanently to fact- 
finding in the arrangement of its economic 
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affairs, and this promise must be of peculiar 
nterest to educators. For with fact-find- 

x accepted as the normal approach to the 
study of human relations, the schools will 

freed to educate in a sense in which 
ey have not been able to educate before. 

Education, I understand, means drawing 

ut—the drawing out of the individual 
mind into a greater and greater awareness 

especially awareness of one’s relations 

the community and the acceptance of 

the responsibilities which they suggest. 
But heretofore our schools, even if the 
business interests had permitted it, could 
scarcely have initiated their students into 
an understanding of America with any cer- 
tainty that the understanding would make 
for effective loyalty and devotion. 

For America, with all its prosperity, was 

liaotie ; and drawing out the mind of youth 

into an awareness of this chaos, while it 
might lead some to seek the way of law 
and order, was quite likely to result in the 
acceptance of chaos as a fundamental con- 
dition of life. Millions at least were so 
eucated—in and outside the schools. The 
result was cynicism, individualism, irre- 
sponsibility—the negation of any purpose 
and plan, and therefore of any real faith 
in life. 

At last, however, we have the beginnings 
of an ordered society in this machine age. 
By fact-finding, we have discovered that 
it did have a human purpose after all. 
The funetion of business, we have discov- 
ered, is to get goods to people—not merely 
to offer goods for sale, but to enable the 
masses to buy. This, of course, will neces- 
sitate a plan; and the plan is being worked 
out, not according to anybody’s utopian 
dreams but with a direct and scientific 
approach to the social facts. 

Under this plan, whatever its eventual 
details may prove to be, we know that the 
masses must have a more adequate share 
of the wealth that is produced. We know 
also that they must have leisure, else they 
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can not consume the masses of things 
which, under science, have become avail- 
able now. But they must have more than 
that. They must have responsibility, an 
awareness of their relation to the whole 
plan and consequent interest in its success. 

All this could not be taught before, be- 
cause it was never true before. Earnest 
erities of our social planlessness could pro- 
claim their theories; but so could self-seek- 
ing demagogues, while dreary traditional- 
ists chanted their outworn formulas of the 
past. There might be endless debate, but 
the economic struggle was so strenuous that 
few could give attention to the merits of 
the debate. Under the circumstances, we 
ean hardly wonder that education failed. 

But that era, it appears, is over. The 
day of economic order and of social under- 
standing has dawned. Our opinions may 
differ widely still, but now it doesn’t mat- 
ter. We are through, I hope, with follow- 
ing opinions; we are now after the facts of 
everybody’s relation to everybody else. 
Nor will the intense struggle for individual 
existence divert us now from considering 
these facts. For that struggle has now be- 
come collective, and it is to everybody’s 
individual interest to see to it that every- 
body else’s interest is considered. 

That is the meaning of the New Deal. 
That is the meaning of all these business 
codes; and those who are viewing the event 
in terms of particular criticism are missing 
the point entirely. It may be that this 
administration, which I have considered so 
wise, is doing wrong and foolish things. 
But if so, in the very nature of this fact- 
finding program, errors will be corrected 
as they are proven to be errors. Some plan 
which will take everybody into considera- 
tion must eventuate; and it must provide 
for consumption by the masses of the tre- 
mendous volume of wealth which the 
masses, under science and scientific man- 
agement, are now able to produce. 
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Fascism does not provide for that. Hit- 
lerism, based on the archaic theory that 
might makes right and the end justifies the 
means, can have no enduring social plan. 
Nor does communism provide for it; al- 
though, to be fair to the great Russian 
experimenters, we must recognize that it 
is their ultimate intention to provide for 
everybody when in the course of time 
everybody shall have been made over into 
an unquestioning communist. 

In America, however, regardless of our 
conflicting theories, we may all unite in 
finding out just what plan will make such 
ample provision for everybody. Our ma- 
chine has become so productive that eapi- 
talism ean not continue unless adequate 
consumption is provided for, and if, as 
some contend, capitalism can not continue 
if there is such adequate consumption, none 
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of us need worry. So long as everybody 
is provided with wealth, leisure, security 
and culture, and in the nature of this pro- 
vision, becomes so definitely and under- 
standably related to the whole scheme that 
social responsibility may normally be ex- 
pected, it will make little difference 
whether we call it capitalism or something 
else. 

Education in this new age will be effee- 
tive because it will be dealing not with the 
worn-out axioms of former ages, nor with 
the other-worldly dreams of those who ean 
find no place in their utopias for the facts 
of human nature. It will be effective be- 
cause it will be dealing with actualities. 
And there is no reason why it should not 
be as effective in the development of social 
and spiritual values as it now is in the de- 
velopment of material achievemerts. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE 
CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS’ 


By C. S. MARSH 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS, U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


From the hundreds of letters written by 
young men in CCC camps I have selected 
a paragraph. The letter tells the usual 
story. The boy is a high-school graduate 
who had hoped to go to college. With no 
money and no job he roamed the country 
hungry, hopeless, bitter. He tells of en- 
rolling in the CCC, of his impoverished 
physical condition, his renewed hope and 
particularly his joy in his day’s work. He 
says: 

A new confidence has entered my being which 
has renewed my old hopes so that I am confident 
that they shall be fulfilled. The CCC has given 
me the power and confidence of creating things 
with my own hands. It has helped me create 


1A paper read before the Research Section, De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals, National 
Education Association, Cleveland, Ohio, on Febru- 
ary 28, 1934. 


something that shall not only be admired by my 
generation, but for generations to come. This I 
have done with my own hands, and each time that 
I finish a piece of work I have a feeling that must 
be akin to that of some famous musician as he 
feceives the plaudits of his admiring audience, or 
some sculptor exhibiting a piece of work to his 
patron. 


A young man who is capable of such de- 
velopment should have a chance to continue 
his education while in camp. This paper 
tells you what is being done for him and 
many thousands more. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps is 4 
part of the Emergency Conservation Work 
program. It was authorized by Congress 
on March 31, 1933, and approved by the 
President that same day. Five days later 
President Roosevelt appointed Mr. Robert 
Fechner director of the Emergency Con- 











servation Work, and by executive order 
lesignated four departments of the Goy- 
ernment, viz., War, Labor, Interior and 
\ericulture, to work with him in setting 
» and operating a system of camps. 

"he stated by Director Fechner: 


The outstanding objectives of this new legisla- 
were the relief of acute distress through fur- 
nishing employment to jobless men, the accom- 
plishment of useful work in the forests and parks, 
the rehabilitation of young men whose morale and 
ith had been undermined by the depression, and 

e reduction of state relief burdens, through the 


yment of cash allowances to men whose de- 


ndents were in dire need. 


The Civilian Conservation Corps proper 
is composed of 218,000 young men from 18 
to 25 years of age, 26,000 war veterans and 
approximately 45,000 experienced woods- 
men. Under separate management, there 
are Indian camps on Indian reservations, 
and still others in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
Alaska. 

The Labor Department, through a desig- 
nated agency in every state, selects the 
men, except the veterans, who are selected 
by the Veterans Administration; the War 
Department enrolls the men, transports 
them to camps, houses, feeds, clothes, cares 
for them, provides recreation and educa- 
tional opportunity; the Forest Service in 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Parks Service in the Department of In- 
terior, in the main plan and supervise the 
day’s work of the men, five days a week, 
eight hours a day. 

The enrollee receives a cash allowance of 
$30 a month, of which the Government, 
with few exceptions, send $25 to his home. 
Certain supervisory positions pay some- 
what more. We are now in the second six 
months’ eamp period, which will close on 
March 31. The President has approved 
two more periods; necessary legislation is 
expected. 

With dramatic power Director Fechner 
has told in the press and over the radio 
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what these camps have accomplished: 
That in these nearly 12 months since camps 
were authorized 486,000 
enrolled; forest fire losses have been re- 
duced; tree and plant disease curtailed; 
flood control advanced ; de- 
creased; in round numbers $100,000,000 
total pay has been issued; that the average 


gain in weight per man has been 7.2 pounds 


men have been 


soil erosion 


(some have gained as much as 12 pounds) ; 
that courage and pride have returned to 
men in the forests and to their dependent 
families at home. 

When the first camps were set up in the 
spring of 1933, it was not long before Dr. 
George F. Zook, U. 8S. Commissioner of 
Edueation, other Government officials and 
many publiec-spirited citizens realized that 
these young men, living together in camps, 
needed something more in the way of an 
educational program than the War De- 
partment was at that time able to supply; 
that effective rehabilitation of these young 
men demanded not only that they be fed 
and clothed and given honest work to do, 
but that in their spare time they be given 
the utmost opportunity to learn about the 
world in which they live and their relation 
to it. 

Ultimately, in December, 1933, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Fechner, the War Department 
and the commissioner of education ap- 
proved the plan which this paper portrays. 

The administration set-up for the edu- 
cational program is as follows: Under the 
commissioner of education in Washington 
an educational director of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps has general supervision 
of the whole educational enterprise. The 
War Department operates the camps. Now 
the War Department divides the United 
States into 9 Army Corps areas, in each 
of which is a commanding general. At 
each of these nine area headquarters we 
have an educational supervisor or adviser, 
appointed by the office of Education but 
responsible to the area commander. This 
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educational adviser functions on the one 
hand as a member of the commanding gen- 
eral’s staff (his adviser on this educational 
program) and on the other hand as the 
supervisor of the educational effort in all 
the camps within the area. There are 1,468 
camps. They are located in every state 
of the Union, except two. In each of these 
camps is a camp educational adviser, se- 
lected and appointed by the Office of Edu- 
cation and responsible to the camp com- 
mander. Assisting this camp educational 
adviser in each camp is one enrollee chosen 
from the ranks for his fitness to help in 
the camp program. He is called an assis- 
tant camp leader. In addition also to 
these two men, who give their full time to 
the camp educational program, there are 
usually in each camp three military of- 
ficers and several members of the forestry 
and parks staff, all of whom are interested 
in the educational program and most of 
whom are actively helping to carry it on. 

What are we trying to teach these men? 
Anything they want to be taught. I re- 
peat, anything they want. Study is wholly 
voluntary on their part. In one Army 
Corps area a January report showed en- 
rolments of men as indicated for these sub- 


jects: 

sotany 339 First Aid 1,336 
Citizenship 473 Personal hygiene 2,136 
English 444 Surveying 616 
Forestry 2,716 Zoology 168 


Also algebra, astronomy, bookkeeping, en- 
tomology, geology, history, music, painting, 
sociology, trigonometry—all these and 
many more subjects were taught. 

In another Army Corps area an analysis 
of the previous schooling of 47,734 enrollees 
showed 211 eollege graduates and at the 
other extreme 666 with no schooling. If 
100 enrollees in this area were taken as a 
statistical sample they would classify thus: 
2 would have had no schooling. 


50 would have attended elementary school, 23 of 
whom would have graduated. 
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44 would have attended high school, 15 of whey 
would have graduated. 
4 would have attended college. 


The study effort in camp must necessar- 
ily be informal in many eases. We in the 
Office of Education think the more jn- 
formal the better. We are not striving for 
credits. Here is learning prompted by de- 
sire for knowledge. Here are scores of 
thousands of young men figuratively, and 
sometimes literally, on the ends of logs: 
we need thousands of Mark Hopkinses. 
Have we got them? How would you go 
about it to pick 1,468 Mark Hopkinses, 
under pressure of time and with the obliga- 
tion to take only men who are unemployed? 

This is the plan which the Office of Edu- 
cation followed. In each state a committee 
of three public education state officials was 
asked to furnish a list of suitable ecandi- 
dates for these camp advisory positions 
twice aS many names as camps in each 
state, with the names ranked in order of 
the merits of the candidates. It was an 
enormous task, but it was promptly and 
conscientiously done. Generously these of- 
ficials gave their time, many of them two 
solid weeks, interviewing thousands of can- 
didates in order to furnish the lists. From 
these lists the Office of Education in Wash- 
ington chose the 1,468 camp advisers.’ 
Many hundreds of men who had been city 
and county superintendents or principals 
were listed. You will be interested in tlie 
degree of training of the men chosen from 
one state list: 23 were selected, and of 
these one has his doctor’s degree, 15 have 
their master’s degree and each of the re- 
maining 7 has done graduate work beyond 
the bachelor’s degree, mostly in the field 
of education. You will be heartened to 
know that every effort has been made to 
keep this educational enterprise free from 
political influence. One letter that Com- 
missioner Zook sent to each of these state 


2Selections made; assignments to camps 10 
in process. 
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eommittees contained this sentence: ‘‘The 
President is quite anxious to have these ap- 
nointments made solely on the merits of 
the edueational training and experience 
f the candidates, and to keep the appoint- 
ments free from political influence.’’ 

In no instance was a man’s political 
party allegianee any criterion by which the 
Office of Education measured his fitness. 
In a very few instances did we know the 
candidate’s political faith. The educa- 
tional integrity of the enterprise and the 
educational fitness of the candidate were 
our sole concern. 

The purposes, methods and organized 
plan of the CCC educational program are 


} 
I 


outlined in a remarkable pamphlet pre- 
pared by the Office of Education, and pub- 
lished by the War Department. It is the 
cuidebook for this whole enterprise, and it 
contains both an adequate philosophy of 
adult edueation and a full complement of 
suggested procedures for all concerned with 
the program. 

The aims of this CCC camp educational 
program are stated in the handbook as fol- 


lows: 


(1) To develop in each man his powers of self- 
expression, self-entertainment, and self-culture. 

(2) To develop pride and satisfaction in coop- 
erative endeavor. 

(3) To develop as far as practicable an under- 
standing of the prevailing social and economic 
conditions, to the end that each man may cooper- 
ate intelligently in improving these conditions. 

(4) To preserve and strengthen good habits of 
health and mental development. 

(5) By such vocational training as is feasible, 
but particularly by vocational counseling and ad- 
justment activities, to assist each man better to 
meet his employment problems when he leaves 
camp. 

(6) To develop an appreciation of nature and 
of country life. 


‘The program,’’ says this handbook, 
‘will comprise such instruction suited to 
the needs of any particular camps as may 
be practicable, it being recognized that con- 
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ditions as regards intelligence, aptitude 
and receptability of enrollees, and many 
other factors, will vary not only in nine 
corps areas but in 1,500 camps, each hav- 
ing its own problem. The basic thought in 
providing a program of instruction and in 
imparting instruction will be that of re- 
turning to the normal workaday world, 
upon completion of the emergency-relief 
project, citizens better equipped mentally 
and morally for their duties as such, and 
with a better knowledge of the Government 
under which they live, and of all that that 
Government means.’’ 

The handbook also reminds the 
adviser to build upon the existing edueca- 
tional program wherever practicable; to 
fit himself into the life of the camp; to 
make the educational program appeal to the 
men; to realize that his task, having no 
clear precedents, demands ingenuity; to 
remember that the study interests grow 
out of the needs of the men themselves; to 
utilize fully the intellectual 
among the enrollees. 

You will probably wonder if these camp 
advisers are receiving any special training 
for this new and different task. They are 
being brought together at various centers 
for intensive training in conference ses- 
Many of them have never taught 


camp 


resources 


sions. 
adults. 
Their imaginations must be quickened. 
They have to see not only their obligation 
but also their opportunity to lead these 
men a step forward intellectually from 
where they are now; to arouse intellectual 
curlosity; to make knowledge winsome. 
These advisers must realize that they can 
not judge, that in fact no one can judge the 
success or failure of this enterprise by con- 
ventional standards. This educational pro- 
gram will be good because of what it pre- 
vents, as well as what it accomplishes. 
Once given this point of view, the camp 
adviser finds out what things the enrollees 
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want to know. He organizes discussion 
groups, classes, selects text-books, uses 
magazines, newspapers, pamphlets and 
moving pictures. He uses not only the 
camp staff officers and the trained men in 
parks and forestry services, but where 
available the better trained enrollees as 
class or discussion leaders. He has much 
volunteer service from interested citizens 
in nearby communities. Nor does he for- 
get the spiritual uplift to be found in 
music, in dramaties, debates and such ae- 
tivities, and he organizes the boys in 
groups around these interests. Please keep 
in mind that among these enrollees are 
a great many college and normal school 
eraduates, accomplished musicians, experi- 
enced actors and men who have held re- 
sponsible places in community and civie 
organizations. The camp adviser also 
establishes relationships with those nearby 
educational and social agencies that will 
not only aid the educational program in the 
camps, but facilitate the return of enrollees 
into wholesome social and economic life 
upon their discharge from the camps. 
Here is the biggest single volunteer adult 
education enterprise the world has ever 
seen. 

What are our obstacles? Obviously 
these: Great variety of study interests; 
dearth of suitable text material for adults; 
lack of comfortably furnished and ade- 
quately lighted discussion and classrooms; 
lack of ample library books, though each 
camp has a library; lack of laboratory 
facilities; fatigue on the part of enrollees 
after a day of labor; sufficient teach-train- 
ing of the advisers directed toward this 
particular task. 

What are our advantages? In the first 
place, enrolment is voluntary. No one has 
to study anything. Only those who want 
to learn will continue in a class. More- 
over, the men themselves decide what they 
want to be taught. Then, too, no credits 
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are at stake. For the most part the work js 
informal and the plan flexible. We shal] 
get ingenious and virile teaching. The 
teacher or discussion leader who ean not 
hold the attention of a group of men, under 
conditions which the camp presents, simply 
is not the right man for the job. He may 
have been an able administrator, or he may 
have been an acceptable teacher of formal 
classes, but if he can not do this job under 
conditions as they are, he must give place 
to some one who can. But our great ad- 
vantage is that here is comradeship in quest 
of knowledge. Learners and teachers live 
together under camp conditions. <A teacher 
or discussion leader confronted by a stu- 
dent’s baffling question can not well retreat 
behind a Jovian frown. His success will 
largely depend upon the extent to which 
in genuine comradeship he and those who 
help him can lead these young men along 
the paths of knowledge. 

Can men like you, who have been class- 
room teachers and principals and superin- 
tendents, now undergo a metamorphosis 
and become under camp conditions not only 
teachers but counsellors, leaders of discus- 
sion groups, sympathetic companions to 
young men in quest of knowledge? I think 
they can. You know and I know that if 
they are real educators in the true sense 
of the word they will respond to this chal- 
lenge with results that will be inspiring. 

Announcement of this educational plan 
resulted in an amazing outpouring of co- 
operative interest. Such organizations as 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, the extension departments of state 
universities, the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the National Education Associa- 
tion, various civic and service clubs and 
the National Student Federation have of- 
fered their facilities and their services. 
Last but not least, to your everlasting 
credit be it gratefully said that many of 
you school men, in spite of reduced budg- 
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ets and eurtailed programs, have found 
wavs and means of opening your laborator- 
a. soil classrooms and shops at night to 
these boys in nearby camps. By the truck 
load they come to spend their evenings 
profitably in the facilities which your 
thoughtful generosity has provided. 

I do not want to close without reminding 
you once more that the War Department 
is conducting the camps, and doing the 
job admirably without military discipline. 
There are no guard-houses in these camps. 
The Office of Education is assisting the 
War Department in an advisory capacity, 
by selecting the teaching personnel and 
recommending to the Secretary of War the 
teaching procedures and materials. But 
in the end it is the War Department which 
is responsible for the success of this vast 
project. e 

It is a smart army that knows how to 
make war effectively ; judged by that stand- 
ard, the United States Army is a smart 
army. But it is a smarter army that, in 
addition, knows how to carry on some of 
the great new tasks of peace that have re- 
cently come upon us, that does not merely 
lie in wait for war, but adapting its organ- 
ization and training and experience to this 
great peace-time enterprise so conducts it 
that hundreds of thousands of our young 
men, bewildered and discouraged in their 
economie plight, do here find not only em- 
ployment, but comradeship and recreation 
and knowledge and hope. 

These young men will come back to you, 
we know, in better physical condition than 
when they left you; they will come back 
to you, we hope, more wholesome in spirit 
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for their living in the parks and the for- 
ests, with a finer appreciation of all that 
is implied in good citizenship, with better 
clarified vocational purposes, with more 
effective understanding of the social order, 
with quickened interest in what you are 
doing and with keener realization of the 
merits in the great enterprise of public 
education. 

I close now with two paragraphs from a 
letter written by a young man in one of 
these camps. 


When I joined the CCC I was still all hopeless- 
ness and despair. My viewpoint had become so 
distorted that life and law were all wrong to me, 
and there seemed no such thing as justice. The 
long tramp from coast to coast, looking for the 
job I never found, hadn’t improved my temper 
any. But there is something soul-satisfying about 
good hard labor, especially when you’ve ached for 
something to do for three long years. The CCC 
became a kind of game—one that kept challeng- 
ing the best that was in me. It caused me to take 
stock of my shortcomings and to set up a stand- 
ard of mental and physical perfection. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps has regenerated 
me mentally, physically and spiritually. It 
given me practical knowledge about camp life, 
plumbing, carpentry, bookkeeping; but more than 
that, it has taught me to appreciate the good 
things of life, I have learned to appreciate what 
Thoreau calls ‘‘the beneficence of 
the deepening twilight my eyes stray up until they 
rest upon the last tall pine on the hills, etched 
against the afterglow of the sun. And as it 
fades, a flood of memories closes in upon me 
memories of the boy who wearily tramped the 
streets and sought death in the bitterness of de- 
spair. Happiness to him was something out of 
reach, somewhere beyond the stars. 
the serenity of soul that comes from a busy, well- 
ordered life. And happiness—well, happiness, is 
here, not beyond but beneath the stars. 


has 


nature.’’ In 


I know now 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PROPOSED REVISION OF CURRICULUM 
IN SCHOOLS IN AUSTRALIA 

THE educational authorities in Australia are 

engaged at the present time in revising the study 

courses for the primary schools, according to a 


report in the Christian Science Monitor. The 
curriculum now in use is a modified form of the 
original “new syllabus,” which caused much dis- 
cussion when introduced in 1905. Since then it 
has undergone revision in 1916, 1922 and 1925. 
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To meet the social needs of to-day, it is pro- 
posed to bring the syllabus up to date, and in 
this work the administrative heads of the state 
education department are seeking the coopera- 
tion of inspectors, teachers and other interested 
persons. 

Syllabus revision involves the sifting of sug- 
gestions and the elimination of obsolete matter, 
together with supplementation and amendment 
All this is likely to occupy 
the attention of committees for some time. The 
principle that “the child’s course should be con- 
ceived in terms of activity and experience rather 
than of knowledge to be acquired” is not likely 
to be challenged, but the acquirement of knowl- 


of existing material. 


edge will receive its due emphasis. 

The opinion has been expressed by an eminent 
authority that Australia is lagging behind in the 
social sciences. In the present syllabus the im- 
portance of linking up the child’s schooling with 
community life is emphasized. According to an 
official statement the selection of activities and 
studies in the new syllabus will be determined 
not by the needs of adult life, but by the inter- 
needs of the child as he progresses 
through school. Only as he is deeply interested 
in the social and political framework which he 
sees about him, will his course of study help him 
to prepare effectively to participate in adult life. 

The present requirement that moral teaching 
should permeate discipline in the manners of the 
children and in the example of the teacher will 
be firmly retained. The three traits which will 
be most emphasized on this side of the new syl- 
labus will be patience to be thorough, concentra- 


ests and 


tion to understand and persistence to apply. 


THE SPREAD OF COMMUNISM AND 
FASCISM AMONG BULGARIAN 
STUDENTS 


Ir has been stated in recent correspondence 
published in the New York Times that the 
spread of radical doctrines among Bulgarian 
students is precipitating a crisis at the Univer- 
sity of Sofia. Both communism and fascism are 
finding many adherents in the university. Fre- 
quent and often bloody clashes between rival 
factions have taken place, which the police have 
tried to remedy by violence and the university 


authorities by expulsion en masse of those stu- 
dents, particularly the Communists, who take a 
leading part in the disturbances. The university 
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is not alone in being rent by extremist factions, 
however, for the same state of affairs prevails jn 
educational establishments throughout the coun 
try and seems to reflect a recent intensification 
of Communist propaganda. 

The reasons for the students’ readiness to tury 
to extremist doctrines are not far to seek. The 
university has expanded rapidly in recent years, 
and the ever-growing number of students—6,(72 
at present—has created a serious problem, for 
there are not jobs enough for so many young 
men and girls with a university education. A; 
the present time there are 1,080 students of 
pedagogy, of whom 430 are ready for their fina! 
examinations, yet the teaching profession jis a)!- 
ready overcrowded and there are no vacancies. 

Were this problem confined to university 
graduates it would not be grave, but there also 
are thousands of young people who have passed 
out of the higher schools to face unemployment 
or unsuitable employment. Many of them have 
so thoroughly assimilated their knowledge that 
there has opened between them and their much 
less educated elders (who had few educational 
facilities) a great gulf of misunderstanding and 
resentment. Their parents are slow, coarse, un- 
imaginative, stubborn and raw, deriding their 
sons’ clamor for progress and binding their 
daughters to the drudgery of the household or 
the prostitution of the marriage market in the 
Oriental style. 


A SURVEY OF COLLEGE EXPENSES BY 

THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

A SURVEY on college expenses has recently 
been made by the U. 8S. Office of Education. 
Tuition rates twenty years ago were relatively 
low, the survey demonstrates, and so standard- 
ized that for a period of fifty years, few changes 
had been made. 

In 1914-15 rates began to be revised upward, 
and ten years later many tuitions had been 
doubled. In 1934 the highest tuition rates, 
from $400 to $500 per year, were charged in 
twenty-five colleges and universities. The study 
shows that a student in 1913 could attend any 
college by paying from $150 to $200 a year for 
tuition, but in 1934 he will have to pay two or 
three times as much. Ten of the twenty-five 
colleges have increased their tuitions in the past 
five years, and women’s colleges have maintained 
the highest rates. 
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luitions in the non-tax-supported institutions 
ave changed considerably in the past five years. 
Among the private and denominational colleges, 
itions have been lowered in 125 on an average 

¢ $62 per year, and have been raised in 100 on 
average of $49. 
hole, the decreases were greater in number and 


Thus, for the country as a 


average size than the increases. The chief de- 
eases took place in the coeducational institu- 
ns under Protestant denominational control; 
01 such eolleges reduced their rates on an 
verage of $64 each. 
ir tuitions are more diversified. 

The estimate of what the average freshman 
spends for tuition, board and room, and all fees 
and incidental expenses varies from $1,023 in 

e men’s colleges to $438 in state institutions. 
For 359 institutions averaged together the 
typieal cost is $630 per year. In the publicly 
supported institutions the average minimum 
cost is $376. 

some fifty-five state colleges, but in thirty- 


Colleges which increased 


This amount would be sufficient 


nine other state institutions a student must pro- 
vide from $500 to $800, especially if he selects 
one in California, Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Virginia, Alaska or Hawaii. 

In the privately controlled institutions, where 
erage minimum costs vary from $600 to $901, 
a student may get along with $495 at Wabash 
College for men; $547 at Brenau College, for 
women, or $270 at Lincoln Memorial University, 
which is eoedueational. 


RELATIVE DELINQUENCY OF ALIEN 
AND NATIVE CHILDREN 

THat the erimes committed by foreign-born 
adults are fewer than those committed by the 
native-born is the assertion of Dr. Clifford R. 
Shaw, head of the department of research soci- 
ology of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Re- 
In a recent survey published by the 
institute, Dr. Shaw also advances the opinion 


search. 


that delinquency among the members of the sec- 
ond generation of foreign-born does not oceur 
because of the accident of birth but because of 
residence in areas of low economic status. 

To substantiate the first statement, Dr. Shaw 
points to one of the conclusions of a report 
made for the Wickersham crime commission by 
Miss Edith Abbott, head of the social service ad- 
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ministration department of the University of 
Chieago. 

“In proportion to their respective numbers the 
foreign-born commit considerably fewer crimes 
than the native-born,’ the report states, fol- 
lowed by the assertion that “the foreign-born 
approach the record of the native white most 
closely in the commission of erimes involving 


personal violence. In crimes for gain the native 


whites greatly exceed the foreign-born.” The 
general misconception that crime is found 


mainly among the foreign-born is partly owing 
to newspaper publicity in a few outstanding 
eases, Dr. Shaw thinks. 

From studies of juvenile delinquency in seven 
large cities in the United States it has been 
found that the ratio of delinquent children of 
foreign-born parents to those of native-born 
parents was two to one, but this, Dr. Shaw be- 
lieves, does not prove that the second generation 
of the foreign-born have greater criminal ten- 
dencies than the native-born. 
the 
where there was a low economie status were just 
as delinquent as the children of the foreign-born, 
the studies show. 
foreign-born children moved out into better 


American-born children in same area 


Furthermore, as soon as these 


neighborhoods their delinquency fell off and ap- 
proximated that of American-born in the same 
areas. 


THE BENEFITS OF STATE CONTROL 
FOR NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS 


Dr. WILLIAM JOHN Cooper, of the George 
Washington University, speaking before the 
twenty-first annual Schoolman’s Week, which 
convened in Philadelphia on March 14, traced 
the present system for the distribution of taxes 
for education in the state of North Carolina. 

North Carolina’s experiment has been the out- 
come of a situation in which the state found 
itself several years ago at the beginning of the 
depression when the closing of rural schools was 
threatened, teachers were not being paid and a 
wide inequality between educational advantages 
in various localities was apparent. 

The constitution of North Carolina, it was 
stated, placed upon the General Assembly the 
responsibility of 
otherwise for a general and uniform system 
of publie schools. In addition, there has been 


providing by taxation or 
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in the state permissive legislation authorizing 
local districts, counties and cities, to vote upon 
themselves special taxes for the operation of 
standards than those 
The money thus raised 


the schools on higher 
provided by the state. 
was under the diseretionary control of the board 
of trustees in the city schools or communities in 
the local tax districts, with no state control for 
years. 

This system resulted in a spotty condition of 
educational opportunities, and at the beginning 
of the depression complaints about the local 
school taxes brought about the authorization of 
local county committeemen to pass upon and 
determine the amount of taxes to be levied in 
these special districts. 

The state board of equalization was the next 
step in this gradual growth of state control. 
The board was set up to overcome, in part, the 
wide gap which prevailed between the richer 
and the poorer counties in the school system. 

In the fall of 1931, it became evident that 
this dual support system of the schools had 
failed, and the resulting legislation brought 
about a replacement of local support by com- 
plete state support, the substitution of indirect 
taxes for local ad valorem taxes and the set- 
ting up of the whole educational system upon 
a substantial foundation by a guaranteed ap- 
propriation basis which could no longer fail 
because of the failure of local tax collection. 
Through the abolishing of district lines and the 
consolidation of schools which this has made 
possible, a more economical distribution of 
schools has resulted. Transportation has been 
studied and $1,000,000 saved, while 20,000 more 
children have been carried this year than any 


year before. 


ENGLISH MONOGRAPH IN THE 
SURVEY OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION SERIES 

AN unwarranted emphasis upon grammar 
drills, technicalities and other matters of form, 
with surprisingly little concern about the pupil 
having something to say, are among the out- 
standing findings set forth in a monograph on 
“Instruction in English” recently published by 
the National Survey of Secondary Education of 
the Office of Education. As pointed out in this 
report, there is a notable lack of recognition of 
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the major objectives of expression and the meth.- 
ods most effective in achieving those objectives, 

Among its other findings, it is stated in the 
report of the nation-wide study of high-schoo! 
English, that literature of English authorship 
takes an overwhelming lead in the elassies taught 
in American high schools. “Silas Marner” ranks 
first and “Julius Caesar” second. The study re- 
veals that there are 30 classics most frequently 


used in junior. senior and four-year high 
schools. The “Idylls of the King,” “Ivanhoe” 


and “The Tale of Two Cities” compete for third 
place. Five of the titles are dramas, and all of 
them are Shakespearean. Four of them are 
novels by George Eliot, Seott, Dickens and Ste- 
venson; ten are long narrative or epic poems; 
five are short stories; three are collections of es- 
says, short stories and verse; one is an essay; 
one an oration, and one a combination of story 
and essay. Eighteen of the 30 titles are from 
“nglish literature, 7 from American literature, 2 
from other foreign sources and 3 from a com 
bination of all. 

The monograph, which was prepared by Dr. 
Dora V. Smith, associate professor in education 
at the University of Minnesota, in her capacity 
as specialist in English of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education, reveals changes that 
have occurred with reference to English instruc- 
tion, and describes present conditions, proffer- 
ing suggestions for further study. There is also 
indicated a considerable amount of uncertainty 
surrounding the formal study of grammar. On 
this study emphasis varies. For example, some 
courses list 45 principles that should receive at- 
tention, while others enumerate as many as 149. 
There appears to be no agreement as to what 
grammar is absolutely needed. 

In consideration of the problems of adminis- 
tration, the report concludes that “in the junior 
high school there is a general tendency to reduce 
the time allotted to English to five hours a week 
in the ninth grade, and slightly more in the sev- 
enth and eighth.” This tendency, it is explained, 
is accompanied by an increasing emphasis of 
each branch of study in the school on the use of 
English as it affects its own field as well as an 
emphasis on a closer relationship of English to 
all studies. The question is raised as to whether 
the program of interrelationship is carefully 
enough defined. It is noted in the conclusion 
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“study of the programs reveals also a dis- 
on to look upon English as a unified activ- 
th little of the old-time division into ele- 
ts, such as spelling, language, reading and 


hers.” 
e monograph lays down nine serious prob- 
the future 


ing of English in seeondary schools: (1) 


that should be considered in 
at should be the relationship of high-school 
vlish to the general objectives of secondary 
tion? (2) How far does the present pro- 
in composition and in literature meet the 
present or the future needs of adolescent boys 

cirls? (3) To what objectives other than 
re correctness should the composition course 
ribute? (4) To what extent does the pres- 
program in English grammar influence 
speech and writing? What is its relative impor- 
tance in an overerowded program of instruction, 
5) Granted that a pupil is of low intelligence 
nd has but a year or two to remain in school, 
at program of English instruction will con- 
tribute most to his future welfare and efficiency? 
6) What is preparation for college; that is, 
hat are the actual demands of higher institu- 
tions? To what extent should they dominate 
secondary school practise? (7) Is there a com- 
mon body of literary material with which all 
(8) What are mini- 
um essentials and on what bases should they 
be selected? (9) Granted that the major ob- 
pectives of the teaching of literature are breadth 


ipils should be familiar? 


of experience and interests and a habit of life- 
long association with good books, what literature 
content and what methods of classroom instruc- 
tion are best calculated to achieve these ends? 


THE MINNESOTA STUDY OF COMMER- 
CIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
COURSES 

THe University of Minnesota Press has re- 
cently released a study relating to the field of 
adult edueation entitled, “Commercial Corre- 
spondence Courses and Occupational Adjust- 
ments of Men,” prepared by Charles Bird and 
Donald G. Paterson, of the department of psy- 
This study is based on the records of 
294 men who had registered with the University 
of Minnesota Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute for the purpose of securing 


ho] 
chology. 
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vocational counsel. One hundred and _ ninety- 
one of these men were unemployed at tlie time 
of their interview while 103 were in an earning 
that 


most of these were in the lower wage brackets. 


capacity, although the report indicates 

The study found that the educational capaci- 
ties and vocational experiences of those ex- 
amined were in most eases not in line with the 
type of courses which they had been pursuing 
and the conclusion was drawn that many stu- 
dents were attempting to pursue correspondence 
courses for which they had little capacity and 
in only 28.6 per cent. of the cases had had vo 
cational experience within the field of endeavor. 
The intelligence tests given, however, indieated 
that these men had a higher mental age than the 
grade to which they had attained in the public 
schools. 

Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, director of the National 
Home Study Council, has prepared an abstract 
of the study, and he states that the study vigor- 
ously condemns correspondence schools on the 
ground that they have permitted many students 
to enroll in courses covering certain vocations, 
when tests indicated that the students had little 
probability of success therein. The study recom- 
mends that vocational and aptitude tests be 
given adult students before they are enrolled in 
order to give guidance and eliminate the large 
“mortality” found within the field. 

The study, according to Dr. Noffsinger, was 
incidental and merely a by-product of a larger 
investigation, and therefore much of the data 
on which its conclusions are ‘founded are quite 
The 


fact that the case histories of only 294 persons 


limited and are not above serious question. 


who presented themselves to the Employment 
Stabilization Committee formed the basis of the 
study might invalidate most of its conclusions. 
Of more than 3,000 registering with the com- 
mittee, only 9.2 per cent. were found to have 
taken correspondence courses, while the data 
for the entire adult population of the country 
is 16 per cent. 

The that 
schools should utilize such vocational tests is 


recommendation correspondence 
definitely at variance with the conclusions of 
Dr. Irving Lorge, of the Institute of Eduea- 
tional Research, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who in February, 1934, released his 
twelve-year study entitled “The Chimera of Vo- 
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cational Guidance.” Dr. Lorge feels, according 
to Dr. Noffsinger, that the values of vocational 
guidance tests are yet unproven. 

The type of guidance conducted by the eol- 
leges and universities is held in this study to 
be ideal for the correspondence schools, but Mr. 
Noffsinger points out that Dr. Brammel, in the 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932, re- 
ports that 62 per cent. of 517 institutions of 
higher learning openly advise students to follow 
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their own interests in selecting their owy 
courses. 

In Dr. Noffsinger’s judgment the study does 
not present a complete picture of the field. [ts 
criticism is based on the failure of the corre. 
spondence schools to measure the ability oy 
capacity of the student before he enrolls. |; 
fails to recognize the values of interest, amb;- 
tion and method employed which are most jm- 


portant factors in education of this type. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


REPRESENTATIVE ALFRED L. BULWINKLE, of 
North Carolina, has introduced a resolution in 
the House of Representatives calling for an in- 
vestigation of the charges recently made by Dr. 
William A. Wirt, superintendent of schools at 
Gary, Ind. Dr. Wirt asserted through an inter- 
mediary that the professorial advisers of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt have conspired to lead the coun- 
try into communism. 


Dr. Water F. Dexter, president of Whit- 
tier College, has announced his candidacy for 
the Republican nomination for congressman in 
the twelfth district of California. 

Dr. R. B. von KiernSmip, president of the 
University of Southern California, has been ap- 
pointed to the honorary committee of the Mo- 
tion Picture Research Council of New York. 

Louris BAMBERGER and Mrs. Felix Fuld, foun- 
ders of the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Prineeton University, have resigned as presi- 
dent and vice-president of the board of trus- 
tees. According to the announcement made by 
Dr. Abraham Flexner, director of the institute, 
they will continue to serve on the executive com- 
mittee in ex-officio capacities, although they 
have relinquished all executive and administra- 
tive duties. 

CorNeEutius Brerr Boocock, head master of 
the Collegiate School of New York City, has 
been appointed associate head master of the 
Haverford School, at Haverford, Pa. 

Mr. GALEN JONES, assistant superintendent 
in charge of secondary schools at Tulsa, Okla., 
has been elected principal of the high school at 
Plainfield, N. J. Mr. Jones sueceeds Mr. Lind- 
say Best, who has reached the age limit for 


service and will retire this year. 


Dr. ArTHUR C. BACHMEYER, since 1925 dean 
of the College of Medicine at the University ot 
Cineinnati, has resigned his position in order 
to devote more time to the Cineinnati Genera] 
Hospital, of which he is superintendent. Dr, 
Bachmeyer’s resignation will become effective 


on September 15. 


Dr. LuTHer Harr, professor of finance at the 
Wharton School of Finance at the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed economic 
adviser and treasurer of the publishing com- 
panies of The New York Evening Post, Thi 
Philadelphia Record and The Camden Courier 


and Post. 


Dr. Joun A. Lester, formerly head of the 
English department of the Hill School at Potts 
town, Pa., and at present executive secretary of 
the Friends’ Council on Education, has accepted 
membership on the committee on the orientation 
of secondary education of the National Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals. He re- 
places Burton P. Fowler, who has resigned. 


WALTER LIPPMANN will be given the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws at a special convoca- 
tion to be held on May 23 at Wesleyan Uni 
versity. 


Dr. Rovert J. Havicuurst, associate profes 
sor in science education of the university schools 
of the Ohio State University, has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence to work with the Gen- 
eral Education Board in a study of general edu- 
cation. 


Davin H. Burrrick, of Arlington, Mass., and 
Abigail Homans, of Boston, have been named 
by Governor Ely as trustees of the Massachu- 
setts State College to fill vacancies caused by the 











ths of Charles H. Preston and Frank 


WETMORE, supervisor of 
edueation in Chicago, on March 12 
ned a series of classes for the teachers of 


\liss Frances K. 


50,000 adults who have recently enrolled for 
-; work under the C. W. E. S. 


M. Fvess, head master of Phillips 
Andover, Mass., was the guest of 


(LAUDE 
lemy, 
r at a dinner held on March 16 by the New 
York Alumni Association of the academy. Dr. 
old Willis Dodds, president of Princeton 
University, and Dr. Ernest Martin Hopkins, 
dent of Dartmouth College, were among the 
ers. 

Dr. Harvey WARREN Cox, president of Emory 
versity, was the principal speaker at the 
Founder’s Day celebration of Randolph-Macon 
\Voman’s College, which was held on Mareh 12. 
[he exereises were in commemoration of the late 
William Waugh Smith, who as first presi- 

nt opened the institution in 1893. 


JeroME D. GREENE, who has held for two 

rs the Woodrow Wilson professorship of in- 

national polities at the University College of 

Wales, Aberystwyth, has recently returned to 
United States. 


Dr. Lee A. DuBrinég, assistant professor of 
physies at Washington University, St. Louis, has 
wen appointed professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 


CHANCELLOR GEORGE R. THRoop, of Washing- 
University, St. Louis, has recently announced 
e resignation from the faeulty of Professor 
Frank B. Hanson, of the department of zool- 
ry, who has been on leave of absence this year 
th the Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. Hanson 
become assistant director of physical sci- 
ences with the foundation. Dr. Throop also an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. Charles E. Galt 
as lecturer in eivil engineering for the second 
semester, and of Mr. Tu-Shan Jung, a China 
Medical Board fellow, as fellow in radiology. 


Dr. Frank R. MENNE, professor of pathology 
t the Medieal School of the University of Ore- 
con, has been appointed to the editorial board 


of the Archives of Pathology. He will succeed 


the late Dr. William Ophiils, head of the depart- 
ment of pathology at the College of Medicine of 
Leland Stanford University. 
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Water C. BAKER, who graduated in 1915 
from Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., has 
been elected a life trustee of that college. Mr. 
Baker had just completed serving two years of 
his five-year term as an alumnus trustee when 
his permanent appointment was announced. 


Dr. For SPENCER BALDWIN, director of re- 


search of the National Industrial Conference 
Board and for twenty years professor of eco- 
nomies at Boston University, died on March 21. 


Dr. Baldwin was sixty-three years old. 

Dr. WILLIAM THORNTON Wuirtsetrt, founder 
of the Whitsett Institute in North Carolina and 
president of the school from 1888 until 1918, 
died on Mareh 22. Dr. Whitsett was sixty- 
seven years old. 

Dr. JAMES 
and president of Campbell College at Buies 
Creek, N. C., died on March 18. 
enty-two years of age. 


ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, founder 


He was sev- 


Dr. Epwarp H. FarrineTon, professor of 
dairy husbandry at the University of Wisconsin 
from 1894 to 1927, when he retired with the 
title of professor emeritus, died on March 22 
at the age of seventy-three years. 

Dr. GeorGcE F. McKispen, professor emeritus 
of Romance languages at Denison University, 
died on March 23 in his eighty-third year. 

Witiiam H. HALL, superintendent emeritus 
of schools in West Hartford, Connecticut, died 
on Mareh 23. 


of age. 


Mr. Hall was eighty-eight years 


A map library, which will contain more than 
400,000 maps when completed, is being estab- 
lished at the University of Chicago. 
ect, under the direction of Dr. Wellington D. 


The proj- 


Jones, professor of geography at the univer- 
sity, has as its nucleus the 50,000 maps already 
on file in the map division of the university 
library and will include a collection of master 
topographie maps, large-scale city maps, vari- 
ous types of maps containing special data and 
historical maps. 


THIRTY-SIX massive volumes, a complete set 
of the “Grande Encyclopedie,” the great French 
reference work of the eighteenth century, have 
been given to St. John’s College by an anony- 
friend of the The books, 
edited by Diderot, are believed to have belonged 


mous institution. 


to Catherine the Great of Russia. 








be Ue 
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Tue first junior newspaper guild in the 
United States has recently been formed at the 
Lee School of Journalism, of the Washington 
and Lee University. 

A QUESTIONNAIRE recently sent out by the 
School of Edueation of Northwestern Univer- 
sity demonstrated that most of the Protestant 
ministers in Chicago do not wish children to 
believe that God sends storms, earthquakes and 
other disasters to punish people for their sins. 
The questionnaire, intended by its sponsors to 
determine the stand taken by pastors in regard 
to what children of junior high school age 
should believe, was sent to the 1,039 ministers 
listed in the directory of the Chicago Church 
Federation. 

REPRESENTATIVES from thirteen colleges and 
twenty-nine preparatory schools participated in 
a series of conferences on education held at 
Harvard University from March 9 to 17. There 
were twelve meetings, the first of which was 
held in conjunction with the New England As- 
sociation of Teachers of English. Problems of 
interest to educators in the fields of humanism, 
Latin, French, social studies, science, teacher- 
supply, secondary education, music, commercial 
education, student personnel and school com- 
mittees were discussed at the other meetings. 

SINCE its founding in 1915 501,514 students 
have enrolled in the State University Extension 
course in Massachusetts. Of this number, 
430,000 have taken elass work, while 71,000 have 
studied through correspondence. 

Tue tenth anniversary of National Child 
Health Day will be celebrated on May 1. The 
Conference of State and Provincial Health Au- 
thorities of North America, in cooperation with 
the American Child Health Association, will be 


in charge of the observance of the day. 


Tue New York Adult Education Council held 
its annual meeting on March 12. The principal 
speakers were Dr. George S. Counts, professor 
of edueation at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Harry A. Overstreet, chairman of 
the executive committee, and Mayor La Guardia. 

A TABLET in memory of Andrew Hamilton, 
eighteenth century lawyer, whose defense of 
John Peter Zenger helped to establish freedom 
of the press, was unveiled in Independence Hall, 
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Philadelphia, on March 10, by a committee rep- 
resenting the New York Lawyers’ Association. 

AN earthquake which oecurred in northern 
Utah and southern Idaho on March 12 split the 
walls of the Home Economies Building at the 
Utah State Agricultural College in Logan. No 
injuries were reported, but college officials stated 
that the three-story structure would have to be 
abandoned. 


THE fifteenth annual observance of Public 
Schools Week will be celebrated in California 
during the week beginning April 23. The pur- 
poses of the occasion are similar to those of 
American Education Week, which is annually 
observed throughout the nation in November. 


Forty-two awards, totaling $36,290, have 
been made to members of the faculty of Har- 
vard University for research in many fields, 
The awards are made possible by two funds, one 
established in 1924 by the late William F. Mil- 
ton, and the other in 1925 by Joseph H. Clark. 
Although most of the research will be done in 
Cambridge, some will be conducted in Colorado, 
Florida, California, Montana, Santo Domingo, 
Estonia, France and Italy. The widely varied 
subjects to be studied include cosmic rays, fossil 
insects, the modern department store, human 
personality, choral music, frost, the operation of 
buildings, the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the 
character of William James. 


A CotuMBIA UNIVERSITY survey shows that, 
not including emergency government work, 95 
per cent. of all architects are unemployed. 


THE number of students electing major art 
courses in the schools of New York City has in- 
creased from about 4,000 in 1927 to more than 
13,000 in 1933. Forest Grant, director of art 
for the Board of Education, points out that this 
increase has occurred despite the fact that these 
courses are no longer alternative courses and 
students find it difficult to earry the work in ad- 
dition to their required studies. The first tech- 
nical art syllabus which has been printed in New 
York City since 1911 is now being prepared and 
will soon be released. 


FeLLowsulpes for research at the headquarters 
of the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada at Brown University have been granted 
by the General Education Board to Professor 
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laude M. Wise, of Louisiana State University ; 
Professor E. E. Ericson, of the University of 
North Carolina; Professor 8. J. McCoy, of the 
College of William and Mary; Professor Archi- 
| A. Hill, of the University of Virginia, and 
\. M. Caffee, a graduate student of the Univer- 
y of Virginia. 
A rrust fund of $10,000, created by the will 
the late C. M. Kimbrough, of Muncie, Ind., 
been given to the Ball State Teachers Col- 


eve, The income from the fund will be used 
- assisting students who have no other means 
f gaining an education. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Little, Brown and 
Company have recently announced a prize text- 
ok contest. They offer a total prize of $4,000, 
half as an outright prize and half as an advance 


Alt 


n account of royalties, to the author of the best 


ext-book or text-book series in the field of 
senior-high-school English, exeluding anthol- 


vies. The judges of this contest will be Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Clarence Stratton, directing 
ipervisor of English in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Ellery Sedgwick, editor of The Atlantic 
Vonthly. Details regarding the rules of the con- 
test, whieh closes December 1, 1934, may be se- 
cured by writing to The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


“HeaLTH through the Ages,” by C.-E. A. 
Winslow and Grace T. Hallock, and “Light and 
Shade,” a pictorial supplement in the form of 
a chart, have recently been published by the 
School Health Bureau of the Welfare Division 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
The booklet, designed to give boys and girls of 
high-school age a sense of the agelessness of 


of charge for use in junior and senior high 
school classes on the basis of ten copies to every 
undred pupils. The basis for the free distri- 
jution of the chart is one copy to a classroom. 

PRESIDENT ALBERT Le Brun of France has 
sent a vase to Oberlin College, accompanying 

vith a letter of praise for the school’s activi- 
ties. The institution was named in honor of an 
Alsatian educator and minister. 

STUDENTS of the Peking National University 
are conducting a vote to determine which of the 
present faculty members are unpopular, ac- 
cording to a report published in the New York 
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Times. The names of the alleged incompetents 
will be submitted to the chancellor with a pro- 
posal that they be discharged. The students 
also demand student representation in the ad- 
ministrative council of the university, the abo- 
lition of monthly examinations and the discon- 
tinuance of student attendance records. 


THE California State Department of Educa- 
tion has been organizing study groups for the 
parents of the school children. Under the di- 
rection of Dr. Gertrude Laws, of the State De- 
partment, more than seven hundred persons 
have done six successive weeks of study in these 
groups since September 1, 1933. Beginning on 
March 1, a series of four discussions was con- 
ducted in Sacramento, Stockton, Lodi and Rose- 
ville. Parents went to these study centers from 
a distance of fifty miles. 

CHILE’s 18,000 public primary school teachers 
are submitting to examinations of their compe- 
tence, the Associated Press reports. Failure to 
take such examinations will automatically bring 
dismissal. This is an ultimatum laid down by 
President Arturo Alessandri in support of his 
Minister of Education, Domingo Duran, in a 
controversy recently waged with the School 
Teachers Association. The examinations have 
been ordered by Duran 
ing teachers who have affiliated 
munistie or other anti-government movements. 


as a means of eliminat- 


with com- 


Tue Turkish Ministry of Education has re- 
cently issued an order that all Turkish second- 
schools offer Russian as an elective in 
English, French and Ger- 


ary 
modern languages. 
man are already included in the curriculum. 


THE University of Pennsylvania has received 
125 rare volumes from the private library of the 
late Czar of Russia, together with ethnographie 
material from central Russia, Tibet and Siberia. 
The books have been acquired as a result of ar- 
rangements which the University Museum has 
made with leading Soviet museums for the ex- 
change of books, ethnographical and archeolog- 
ical objects and scientific data. 

THE eighth Vienna Summer School under the 
auspices of the Austro-American Institute of 
Edueation will be held from July 9 to Au- 
gust 19. 


THE International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation has recently announced its inten- 
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tion of publishing an edueational bibliography, 
the object of which is to keep the ministries of 
national education informed on all important 
publications appearing in any country and to 
with the education, 


their administrative organizations, the funda- 


deal national systems of 
mental laws governing publie teaching and the 
funds placed at the disposal of the departments 


or services concerned. 


ENFORCEMENT of a recent amendment to the 
Mexican constitution will give employment to 
about three thousand teachers, according to 
Senor Narciso Bassols, Minister of Education. 
The measure requires haciendas on which twenty 
or more children of school age reside to maintain 


adequate schools. 


THE Christian Science Monitor reports that 
in his recent address as president of the twenty- 
second Congress of Educational Associations, 
Dr. George Dyson, director of musie at Win- 
chester College, urged a complete revision of 
England’s educational ideals. Following so 
closely upon the address of the Prime Minister 


before the Scottish Edueational Congress, in 
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which Mr. Maedonald called for “a thoroug) 
survey of the whole educational system,” }y 
Dyson’s address has created a stir throughout 
England. The fact that the Congress of Edy 
cational Associations embraces fifty-five syb- 
sidiary educational groups of all types has 
added to the foree of Dr. Dyson’s address, 
Dr. Dyson pointed out that the English system 
of education is modeled, in his judgment, on 
that devised in the fourteenth century which 
was established to produce “clerks,” or ad 
ministrators for and state. Such a 
school, he observed, was and is as purely voca 
tional as are the workshops and laboratories 
of any large industry. British education, he 
averred, “neither acknowledges nor trains more 
than a fraction of human faculty and char- 
acter .. . and the cumulative effect of the sys- 
tem is ever more serious as time goes on and 
more modern fashions of life replace the past.” 
Dr. Dyson proposed that a series of secondary 
schools be established: one devoted to literary 
and linguistic studies, one to mathematics and 
the sciences, one to handicrafts and engineering, 
one to domestic science for girls and one to art. 


church 


DISCUSSION 


THE RELATION OF MOTION PICTURES 
TO STANDARDS OF MORALITY}! 


THERE has been a vast amount of acrimonious 
debate on the question of “morality” in com- 
mercial motion pictures, but there has hitherto 
been measurement of the 
amount of conflict between motion pictures and 
standards of morality. Indeed, it has seemed 
impossible to study morality scientifically—that 
is, by methods of precise measurement. Our 
first task had to be to develop a means of de- 
what the aecepted standards of 
morality really are. To the sociologist this is 
not quite so difficult as it seems to the layman. 
For morality is merely conformity with the 
mores, and the mores are the ways to which 
groups of people have become so accustomed 
that they take them as “of course the right 
ways” and are emotionally upset when they find 


almost no actual 


termining 


themselves or others doing otherwise. 
Our first step was to build up seales briefly 


1Statement before American Educational Re- 


search Association, Cleveland, Ohio, February 26, 
1934. 


describing 326 different incidents (bits of con- 
duct), such as one might encounter in life, ar- 
ranged in order from very “good” to very 
“bad.” Each of these incidents had a numerical 
index to show its degree of badness, which in 
dices were developed by a very elaborate statis- 
tical process and showed the extent to which a 
typical individual would be shocked if he saw 
such incident occurring in real life. With these 
seales the standards of 18 different social groups 
were determined from large samples of thei! 
members. That is, it was determined how far 
down on the seale conduct might go and yet be 
within the approval of a quarter or a half or 
three fourths of each of the 18 groups and of 
the society constituted by the groups combined. 
Then committees of five members each observed 
184 motion pictures, rating their scenes quanti- 
tatively with the use of these same scales. From 
the numerical ratings given to the scenes (inci- 
dents) as averaged from the five judges, com- 
parison could be made between the level of 
badness of the incidents in the movie and the 
level of approval of each of the 18 groups and 





31, 1934 


society constituted by the groups com- 
The measures proved surprisingly con- 
nt and valid and showed the feasibility of 
making studies of the moral qualities of mo- 
n pietures by precise measurement. 
Of course the incidents of the movies varied 
dely in moral quality. The author, in his 
hook on “Motion Pictures and Standards of 
Morality,” published by the Macmillan Com- 
ny, gives in great detail the distribution of 
these scenes in relation to the levels of approval 
the various social groups. But in general it 
iy be said that the movies fall, prevailingly, 
wh below the mores in respect to aggressive- 
ness of girls in love-making; that is, girls are 
uch more aggressive in the movies than would 
approved in ordinary life. In respect to 
kissing, Many scenes were such as would call 
forth disapproval from the typical member of 
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This is a policy about which motion picture 
producers could well afford to take thought. 

A study of the relation of the morality of a 
picture to its “suecess” suggested that motion 
picture producers are tragically mistaken when 
they assume that in order to make a movie suc- 
cessful they must make it as naughty as the 
censors will permit. Scientifie evidence is pre- 
sented of the existence of a negative correlation 
between the success of pictures and their degree 
of offence against morality. That is, producers 
lose rather than gain by antagonizing morality. 
Motion picture production is found unbeliev- 
ably naive and unscientific in respect to the 
social adjustments of their output, and the in- 
vestigator concludes that “a few good social 
science research men could render as important 
service in improving motion picture production 
as research in agriculture has rendered to scien- 
tifie farming or research in physics to the im- 


society, but, on the average, the kissing in the 

‘tion pictures investigated fell only a trifle 
below the indicated approvals of most of our 
vroups. In respeet to democratic practises and 
ttitudes the conduct in motion pictures was, on 
the average, above the levels to which our 
sample members of society are accustomed, and 
hence the seenes were such as to challenge ad- 

ration more often than to eall forth disap- 
proval. In the treatment of children by par- 
ents, which was the fourth phase of morality 
studied in the investigation, the movies were 
found at their best; three fourths of all the 
scenes involving the treatment of children by 
parents lay above the level of bare approval of 
uur social groups, while 70 per cent. of them 
vere of the kind to challenge not only approval 
but also the admiration of half or more of our 
social groups—acts that they would wish to have 
imitated. 

It is also worthy of note that morally “good” 
acts are more often enacted by characters 
played up throughout the movie in attractive 
roles, while “bad” ones are more often played 
up in unattractive réles. It is believed that this 
has a tendency to make the “good” acts attrac- 
tive, and thus to get them imitated, and to 


provement of the radio and of refrigeration.” 


CHARLES C. PETERS 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


INSTITUTIONAL TEACHER PLACE- 
MENT 


DuRinG the last decade teacher placement has 
been definitely recognized and accepted as an 
essential service of institutions which prepare 
teachers. The recognition of this educational 
obligation has resulted in the rapid develop- 
ment of purposes and practises for the guidance 
and operation of teacher placement. This pres- 
ent article attempts to outline certain of these 
purposes and practises and to describe recent 
trends and events of nation-wide significance in 
the movement. 

DEFINITION 

By institutional teacher placement is meant 
the teacher-placement activities of all higher 
educational institutions which train teachers and 
similar activities of state departments of educa- 
tion which maintain well-organized bureaus for 
the placement of teachers. The term includes 
all teacher placement conducted as an educa- 
tional and professional service to schools with- 


is by no means consistently followed; in vast ot a 


numbers of eases conduct that we would not 
wish imitated is exemplified in characters that 
are made to appear attractive in the movie. 


PURPOSES 


Teacher placement service in any educational 
institution is conducted solely for two purposes. 
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Its primary purpose is the improvement of the 
educational structure of the region served. It 
achieves this purpose by aiding school officials 
in their programs for staff improvement. 

A secondary purpose of institutional teacher 
placement is that of aiding competent individ- 
uals to secure teaching positions for which they 
The attainment of this pur- 
and ree- 
and the 


are well qualified. 
pose involves both the encouragement 
competent 


ommendation of persons 


discouragement and diversion of the incompe- 
tent. 
FEATURES 
Well-organized and_ efficient institutional 


teacher placement service includes the following 
features of value to school officials: 

(1) Extensive information about experienced 
and inexperienced candidates. All institutional 
personnel records of alumni and seniors are 
placed at the disposal of the director of teacher 
placement for his guidance in the recommenda- 
tion of candidates. These records include schol- 
arship in terms of marks and range of subjects, 
extra-classroom activities, intelligence ratings, 
statements from staff members as to personality 
and promise, health records and other personal 
data. 

(2) A file of confidential testimonials pre- 
pared by school officials under whom the alumni 
teach. These credentials supplement the above- 
mentioned personnel data and with it give the 
employing official a complete case history of 
each candidate. 

(3) Various practises directed toward the 
greatest possible reliability and validity in the 
candidates, including: (a) The 
application of a sincerely scientifie attitude 
toward placement; (b) researches to discover 
and measure traits which differentiate the good 
from the poor teachers; (¢) scrupulous care in 
transference of data from the originals; and 


appraisal of 


(d) cooperative action by groups of institutions 
toward greater accuracy in describing eandi- 
dates. 

(4) A follow-up service to keep the institu- 
tion in contact with the educational needs of the 
region, to stimulate teachers and to supply data 
for validating prognostie rating devices. 

(5) A range of service which covers all types 
of educational positions from nursery school 
teaching to the college presidency and which, in 
some of the institutional bureaus, supplies, in 
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addition to teaching and administrative workers 
at all levels, such specialists as psychologists, 
psychiatrists, research experts, teachers of the 
subnormal and school nurses. 

(6) Service over a wide geographical range. 
The concept of geographical range has severa| 
aspects. In the first place, a superintendent, 
by communicating with the nearest institutional 
bureau, may secure candidates from several dif- 
ferent states because practically no collegiate 
institution draws all its students from one state. 
Many draw students from ten or twelve differ- 
ent states, and a few have every state repre- 
sented in their enrolment. 

Again, through their local connections, stu- 
dents graduating from out-of-state institutions 
often return home to teach. Also, many stu- 
dents through letters of inquiry sent to various 
states or to foreign countries eventually locate 
at distant points as the result of credentials sent 
by their institutions. Furthermore, through 
direct requests from school officials, teacher 
placement offices in some of the larger institu- 
tions make placements in fifteen or twenty dif- 
ferent states each year, even during times of 
stress upon local patronage. 

Finally, in almost every state there are sey- 
eral well-organized institutional teacher place- 
ment bureaus. Any superintendent or any 
college president who wishes to employ graduat- 
ing seniors, graduate students or alumni of any 
particular college or university in America need 
but to direct a communication to the teacher 
placement office in that institution to cause the 
complete personnel system which aids the place- 
ment office to operate to meet his specification, 
either for experienced teachers or for inexperi- 
enced candidates. 

(7) The practise of supplying experienced as 
well as inexperienced candidates, as implied 
above. This policy of supplying both experi- 
enced and inexperienced candidates has been 
followed by many institutional placement 
bureaus since their establishment, and during 
recent years increased interest in the problem 
of placement? has caused many others to adopt 

1C, R. Foster, Jr., and Paul S. Dwyer, ‘‘A 
Study of the Geographic Distribution of Students 
in Three Hundred Sixty-three American Colleges 
and Universities,’’ Rutgers University Bulletin, 
July, 1931, Studies in Education, No. 1, Rutgers 
University, School of Education, New Brunswick, 


New Jersey. , 
2 Walter H. Adams, ‘‘The Placement of Stu- 
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ractise. 


In terms of experience, the regis- 
- jn institutional bureaus range from those 
have had only practise teaching to those 

experience and ability qualify them to 
. most diffieult educational position. 

8) Economy to teachers and schools. The 
es of institutional placement offices are 
lered without financial profit. A recent 

revealed that 58.2 per cent. of the 158 
tutions whieh reported data on this phase 
the investigation charged no fee at all for 
ement services. The median fee charged by 
other 41.8 per cent. was $2.00.3 It is ex- 

y doubtful that any institutional place- 

t office in America attempts to make a profit 

its fee for placement service. 

}) Up-to-date files for alumni. Many insti- 
tional placement offices permit alumni in the 

field to have testimonials sent to their perma- 

nent folders at any propitious time without 

ce, Whether or not they are on the active 
files for the current year. This practise pro- 
vides credentials ready for immediate use when- 
ever the alumni wish to seek promotions. 


EXTENT 


As noted above, Adams found that 86.7 per 
cent. of the 465 included in his 
study maintained teacher placement bureaus. 


institutions 


At this rate there would be approximately eight 
hundred teacher placement bureaus in American 
colleges and universities. In the study of 166 
institutions mentioned above, the forty-one uni- 
versity and eollege bureaus which supplied 
placement data reported 4,713 placements or an 
average of 114 placements per institution dur- 
ing 1931. Sinee the average size of the forty- 
one institutions was larger than the general 
average for the country, 114 placements should 
not be taken as the general average. In the 
writer’s judgment, fifty placements per institu- 





dents in Teaching Positions as Carried on by 
Higher Educational Institutions.’’ Abilene Chris- 
tian College, Abilene, Texas, 1933. The per cent. 
of institutions with placement organizations in- 
creased from 73.1 to 86.7 between 1920 and 1931, 
lable IX, page 30; 79.2 per cent. of the 226 insti- 
tutions included in the study registered alumni in 
their bureaus, Table XVI, page 42. 

8 J. G. Umstattd, ‘‘Teacher Placement in One 
Hundred Sixty-six Educational Institutions.’’ The 
Perine Book Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
pp. 21 and 22. 
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tion during 1931 would be a conservative esti- 
mate of the average. This would make a total 
of approximately 40,000 
1931 by the eight hundred institutional bureaus 
in the United States. 

With respect to the other type of institutional 
teacher placement, the bureaus conducted by 


placements during 


some state departments of education, Brogan‘ 
reports that eighteen states had teacher place- 
ment bureaus either in the state department or 
Re- 


turns just received by the writer from the forty- 


in the state edueation association in 1930. 


eight state departments of education show that 
eleven of the departments now operate organ- 
ized teacher placement bureaus. The eleven 
states and the dates given for the establishment 
of their bureaus are: Massachusetts 1912; Min- 
1913; Maine 1918; Oklahoma 1919; 
Alabama, Pennsylvania and Vermont 1920; 
Idaho 1923; Wyoming 1925; New Mexico 1931; 
Six other state depart- 


nesota 


and Mississippi 1932. 
ments which have operated such bureaus, to- 
gether with dates reported for establishment 
and disecontinuanee, are Iowa 1919-1927; South 
Dakota 1919-1927; South Carolina ?-1925; 
Nevada 1923-1927; Virginia 1923-1932; and 
Texas 1928-1933. 
bureaus now operating reported a total of 1,600 


The eleven state department 


placements or an average of 145 placements 
per bureau for 1931. 
for 1932.) 

The placement activities of state education 


(Mississippi reported 


associations are not included in the definition of 
institutional teacher placement given at the out- 
set of this article, but the findings of a recent 
inquiry are here presented because of the in- 
terest they earry. Eight of the forty-six secre- 
taries of state education associations who re- 
sponded to the inquiry by the writer stated that 
their associations maintained teacher placement 
bureaus. (Five of the eight charge commission 
fees ranging from 1 per cent. to 34 per cent. 
of the first year’s salary.) The eight states and 
the years the bureaus were established are: 
1918; California 1919; Kansas 1921; 

22; Michigan 


Texas 
Nebraska and North Carolina 1922; 
1924; South Carolina 1927; and Montana 1931. 


4 Whit Brogan, ‘‘ Work of Placement Offices in 
Teacher Training Institutions,’’ Teachers College, 
Columbia University Contributions to Education, 
No. 434, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, 1930, page 6. 
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Utah and Arkansas recently discontinued such 
bureaus after having conducted them five or 
six years. Six of the bureaus now operating 
reported placements for 1931, their total being 
1,309 placements, of which 938 were reported 


by one office. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


In February, 1923, plans for a national or- 
ganization were laid by a group of directors 
of college appointment bureaus. At the Chi- 
cago meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in February, 1924, the group organized 
as the National Association of Appointment 
Secretaries and announced as its purpose “to 
promote and develop the work of the appoint- 
ment offices throughout the United States, em- 
phasizing cooperation, research, and service,” 
and limiting its membership to “all who are 
appointment work in 
educational institutions without 
charge.”> Annual meetings have been held 
since 1924 to diseuss teacher placement prob- 
lems and to report research work. As the result 
of this effort progress has been made toward 
institutional 


officially engaged in 


commission 


scientifie and efficient service in 
teacher placement bureaus in all parts of the 
United States.® 


STATE ORGANIZATION 


The directors of teacher placement in educa- 
tional institutions within given states are ac- 
tively engaged in developing informal organiza- 
tions of state groups of institutional teacher 
placement officers. An alert national organiza- 
tion has clearly defined the problems to be 
solved in the field of institutional teacher place- 
ment. State groups are sensing these problems 
and are cooperating in their solution. In 
Nebraska, New York, California, Michigan and 
Minnesota groups have been at work for two‘or 
more years. Directors of institutional teacher 
placement offices in thirty-one other states have 
responded favorably to the idea of state groups 
and are now in various stages in the develop- 
ment of their programs. 

5 Report of the First and Second Annual Meet- 


ings of the National Association of Appointment 
Secretaries, Chicago and Cincinnati, February, 


1924, and February, 1925. 
6 The organization is now called the National 
Institutional Teacher Placement Association. 
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The two aims of efficiency and economy jy 
teacher placement are uppermost in the pur- 
poses of these state organizations. Throughoy; 
the entire country, institutional teacher place. 
ment directors are concentrating their efforts t) 
attain these two standards to the highest pos 
sible degree. 

J. G. Umsrarrp 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE of 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 

In the issue of ScHooL anp Sociery for 
January 27 Mr. George F. Bowerman, of the 
Public Library at Washington, D. C., invites 
school officials and educators to a careful read- 
ing of the attack he has made on school libraries 
as a general proposition, in the Library Journa 
for January 1, 1934. 

May I have the privilege of extending a like 
invitation through your pages to a careful read- 
ing of the replies to Mr. Bowerman’s unwar- 
ranted and unprofessional article in the Library 
Journal of February 1, 1934, by Mr. Frank 
Tolman, Miss Lucile F. Fargo, Miss Helen § 
Carpenter and others. 

Mr. Bowerman tries to prove that the schoo! 
library is a menace to education and appeals 
to the overburdened taxpayer in defense of his 
own plan of cooperation between the public 
library and the public schools in Washington, 
D. C. On the costs of school libraries he quotes 
certain figures that are credited to Miss Lucile 
F. Fargo’s book, “The Library in the School.” 
Miss Fargo in her reply to the article shows 
that no such figures appear in her book. 

Schools, according to Mr. Bowerman, should 
not have libraries of their own, but should use 
the plan of school library service conducted by 
Mr. Bowerman’s library for some years. He 
states that this plan is the only economical! one. 
But he fails to point out to the taxpayer just 
how the publice—which supports both institu- 
tions—saves money by having the public library 
transport collections of library books to schools 
and back twice a year at least, when the schools 
might have the same books as permanent col- 
lections in the school buildings under a trained 
teacher-librarian. 

As the aim of modern education is toward 
letting a pupil find out things for himself after 








. has been taught how to use tools of informa- 
». where can he possibly do this as well as 
, adequately equipped school library? If 

is one thing that has been proved to be 

st value in every type of school, it is 


Nest 


this new kind of school library. So Mr. 
rman misses the point entirely and evi- 
has no adequate knowledge of what is 
- on in this field anywhere else. 
\ taxpayer who reads his original article or 
excerpt in the issue of ScHOoL AND Society 
January 27, 1934, may be considerably con- 
It is possible he may say like some 
informed people, “Why should we have 
libraries at all when there are so many 
libraries in existence ?” 
[he two institutions are absolutely different 
mrpose, but there are no real conflicting 
nterests except those manufactured by Mr. 
Bowerman. The publie schools make readers 
the publie libraries and sow the seed. No 
miblie library branch can become actually a 
rt of the school system and retain its useful- 
ss to the adult population it is supposed to 
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serve. What the schools do get from every 
publie library is fine cooperation in every way. 
Pupils brought up in a school library naturally 
upon leaving school are readers and public 
library patrons with borrowers’ cards. They 
are book minded and library conscious. 

This is not a time to eut library appropria- 
tions or to cripple schools. They have recently 
had new lines of endeavor mapped out for 
them, namely, teaching the proper use of leisure 
time and under the New Deal of working out 
richer and more diversified courses of study 
leading to a broader and more wholesome out- 
look on life. 

Does any edueator believe this can be done 
without well-organized libraries in schools where 
children may be taught how to find information 
but first may be subjected to the influence of 
good books, inspirational books during the en- 
tire school course? 


C. G. LELAND, 
Superintendent of Libraries 
BoarD OF EDUCATION 
New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REPORT OF THE CLEVELAND 
MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 
Two divergent comments concerning Mr. W. 
1). Boutwell’s review of the Cleveland meeting 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
\. E. A. have been received by the editors. They 
are published herewith in full: 


To the Editors of School and Society: 


Mr. Boutwell’s review of the Cleveland meeting 
(SCHOOL AND Society, March 10) represents the 
superintendents as being ‘‘irritated’’ by the fact 
that ‘*preconvention meetings, addressed by John 
Dewey, H. C. Morrison, Thomas H. Briggs, and 
others, gave a color to the meetings quite contrary 

the majority opinion of the rank and file of 
superintendents. ...’?’ Of the three speakers 
whom Mr. Boutwell mentions by name, two— 
Messrs. Morrison and Briggs—made a plea for 
‘‘sincerity in the present situation.’’ Does Mr. 
Boutwell charge that the ‘‘majority opinion of the 
rank and file of superintendents,’’ in supporting 
the ‘‘quite contrary’’ view, glorifies insincerity in 
the present situation? 

Even an outsider has little difficulty in appre- 

iting the irritation of the Department of Super- 


intendence because so many other organizations 
flock to the city that it chooses for its convention, 
but I am sure that the superintendents themselves 
will resent Mr. Boutwell’s reference to the organi- 
zations as ‘‘camp-followers,’’ and will wonder, as 
I do, why so coarse an epithet is permitted to mar 
the columns of ScHOOL AND Society, the essential 
dignity of which has been a source of so much 
pride to our profession. 
Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) WuviiAM C. BaGLey, 
President, National Coun 

cil of Education 


To the Editors of School and Society: 


In the March 10th issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
is a review of the annual convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence written by W. D. 
Boutwell. I want to thank you for this very help- 
ful and constructive report. It is the best analysis 
of the convention I have seen. It is very fair and 
helpful in its appraisal. His analysis of the good 
and bad points of the new plan of the discussion 
group organization is timely and suggestive. 

Last March, right after I was elected President 
of the Department of Superintendence, I presented 
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this plan to Dr. Edmonson and Dr. Carr and later 
to the Executive Committee. We all realized that 
a new plan would not work as smoothly as the old 
one, but we were unanimous in feeling that some- 
thing should be done to make possible active par- 
ticipation in the convention by its members. That 
some of the contributions are not particularly meri- 
torious is neither surprising nor significant. I feel 
that the significant thing is the fact that thou- 
sands of members of the Department of Superin- 


tendence took advantage of the opportunity to pre. 
pare material before coming to Cleveland and t 
discuss this material after they arrived there, 
Thank you again for your fine appraisal of this 
meeting. 
Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Pau C. STETson, 
Retiring President, }) 
partment of Super 
tendence, N. E. A. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE PLIGHT OF THE SCHOOLS 

UNLESS remedial and nationwide action is 
taken, the present year will find Three Million 
Five Hundred and Thirty Thousand American 
children being deprived of education. 

Proud as this country has been of its ideals of 
edueation, and excellent as our schools undoubt- 
edly have been in many states, even normally 
edueation has not been a national success. Be- 
fore the depression set in, there were in the 
country at large every year two million two hun- 
dred and eighty thousand boys and girls, be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 15, receiving no school 
instructions. 

Depression conditions have continually in- 
creased this “normal” number, and—unless 
an additional million chil- 





something is done 
dren will be upon the streets and byways before 
April first, with perhaps no chance ever after 
for many of them to obtain school training. 

The Hearst newspapers have warned repeat- 
edly of this increasing condition. Only lately 
we reported that the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration was allotting funds to keep a 
large number of rural schools from closing on 
March first. But we also said that this emer- 
gency action was not enough. 


In this gravest of emergencies the Ohio Stay 
University has now assumed national leadership, 
Under its auspices a national “eitizens’ confey- 
ence on the erisis in education” will be held a: ‘ 
Columbus on April 5, 6 and 7. 

Not only educators, but eminent men and wo 
men in other activities will participate in this 
conference. It is necessary that the whole citi- 
zenship of America be brought to understand 
what is happening to our schools. And if the 
Ohio conference helps to bring about such « 
proper realization, it will be a patriotic service 
of the first order. 

In the past Americans have supposed their 
school system to be equal to any, and superior to 
most. 

For persons who comprehended the relation- 
ship between education and good citizenship, it 
is something of a shock to be told that the aver- 
age American school term, throughout the coun- 
try as a whole, is now fifty to one hundred days 
shorter per year than the average in European 
countries. 

In years to come American citizens will not be 
able to compete with Europeans if America does 
not now keep pace with Europe in education— 
The Los Angeles Examiner. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE CITIZENS’ CONFERENCE ON THE 
CRISIS IN EDUCATION 
A NATIONAL meeting of citizens interested in 
education is being called in Columbus, Ohio, for 
April 5 and 6. It is being made possible through 
the cooperation of the Ohio State University. 
Its program is as follows: 


Thursday, April 5 


7:30 P.M. 


Presiding, George White, governor of the Stat q 
of Ohio a 


‘<The State’s Obligation to Its Youth,’’ Pau! Y. E 
McNutt, Governor of Indiana. ; 


‘‘Balanced Budgets and Unbalanced Lives,” 
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n Frank, president, University of Wis- 


Friday, April 6 


10:00 A. M. 


1, Walter C. Lindley, judge of the United 


States District Court, Danville, Illinois 


n and Rural Community Life,’’ L. J. 
r, master of the National Grange. 


on and Crime,’’ Royal S. 


Copeland, se 


United States Senator from New York. 


2:30 P. M. 


», George F. Zook, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education 
ition and the Future of America,’’ John H. 


Finley, associate 


Limes. 


editor of 


the New York 


hers and Their Proper Preparation,’’ Mrs. 


Franklin D. 


Roosevelt. 


7:30 P.M. 


ng, Frank P. Graves, commissioner 


of edu- 


cation, State of New York 


Edueation and Government,’’ Alfred E. 


New York City.* 


Can Parents 


Do?’’ 


Smith, 


Dorothy Canfield 


Fisher, Arlington, Vermont. 
Making Men of Boys,’’ Newton D. Baker, Cleve- 


nd, Ohio. 


The Citizens’ Conference will be followed by 
the fourteenth annual Ohio State Educational 
onferenee, which convenes on Saturday morn- 


ig, April 7, at 8: 30. 


At that time the follow- 


ng 36 sections will meet simultaneously, giving 
their major attention to what has happened in 
| branches of edueation because of the depres- 


Adult education 
Art 
\ttendance officers 





ogical science 
ty superintendents 


‘linieal psychology 
ommercial education 
‘ounty superintendents 


ducational tests 
mentary principals 
1entary teachers 

nglish 

‘cempted-village super- 


ntendents 


Geography 

Guidance counselors 

Higher education 

High-school principals 

Home economics 

Industrial arts and vo- 
cational education 

Journalism 

Junior high-school prin- 
cipals 

Kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers 

Latin 

Mathematics 


‘The address by Mr. Smith will be read by the 


iirman, 
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Modern languages Social studies 


Musie Special education 
Physical education and Teacher education 
health Village and eonsoli- 


dated-schoo! 
tendents 


Physical sciences superin- 
Religious education 
School business officials Visual education 


School librarians 


At the conelusion of the sectional meetings 
four general meetings will convene at 10: 30, as 
follows: 

I 


Presiding, B. O. Skinner, director, State Depart- 
ment of Education of Ohio 

‘*The Administration of School Systems in the 

Depression,’’ Paul C. Stetson, retiring presi 

of Superintendence, Na- 


dent, Department 


tional Education Association. 


II 


Presiding, C. H. Lake, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
‘*The Curriculum and the Depression,’’ Charles H. 


Judd, University of Chicago. 


III 


Presiding, J. G. Collicott, superintendent of schools, 

Columbus, Ohio 
‘*Legislation and Finance in the Depression,’’ 
George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University. 


IV 


Presiding, James E. Hagerty, Ohio State University 
‘*Crime and Delinquency in the 
Henry H. Goddard, Ohio State University. 


Depression, sa 


A sixteen-page pamphlet entitled “The Edu- 
cational Emergency” will be distributed to all 
attend The 
pamphlet reviews the national situation and in- 


who either of these conferences. 
eludes such topies as these: “The Attack on Edu- 
sation”; “3,500,000 Children Deprived of 
Schooling”; “School Funds”; “Restricted School 
Serviees”; “The School Load”; “Length of 
Terms”; “The Salaries of Teachers”; “School 
Buildings”; “Text-books”; “The Teachers’ Con- 
tribution,” and “The Citizens’ Contribution.” 

Individual copies or copies in bulk of this 
pamphlet may be secured by addressing Dr. W. 
H. Cowley, at the Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE RELATION OF AN ABNORMAL 
WEEKLY SCHEDULE TO GRADE 
POINT AVERAGE* 

Eacu semester students approach college ad- 
ministrators with the request to carry more than 
the normal amount of work. These requests 
are usually refused or granted on the basis of 
the student’s former record. If the student has 
earned high marks the preceding semester, or 
semesters, he is usually permitted to increase 
his load; if not, his request is very apt to be de- 
nied. The justification for this practise in the 
past has been the belief that only those students 
who maintain a high scholastic record can earry 
additional loads without adverse results. More 
recently, however, this assumption has not been 
fully substantiated by careful investigations. 
Pierson and Nettels' studied the scholarship 
records of a somewhat selected group of high- 
school pupils and found that those pupils who 
carried five solids did their work as well as did 
pupils of the same IQ levels who carried only 
four solids. Lehman and Stoke? showed that 
in general those college students who increased 
their loads by the greatest number of hours 


* Research Paper No. 343, Journal Series, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

1C. D. Pierson and C. Nettels, ‘‘ Scholarship 
of High-school Pupils Taking Five Solids versus 
Those Taking Four Solids.’’ Educ. Res. Bul. 
(Los Angeles City Schools), 7: 2-3, October- 
November, 1927. 

2H. C. Lehman and L. M. Stoke, ‘‘Is the Heavy 
Schedule an Incentive to Greater Effort?’’ ScHoo. 
AND SOcIETY, 32: 767-71, December 6, 1930. 


from one semester to the next improved mos 
in scholarship, and those students who decrease, 
their loads by the greatest number of hoy; 
from one semester to the next deteriorated mos 
in scholarship. 

The purpose of this study was to asverta) 
whether or not there is any consistent relation 
between an abnormal weekly schedule and gra, 
point average attainment on the college leye), 
An abnormal weekly schedule is defined as eithe) 
above or below the normal number of hours 
designated by the college as being advisable for 
a student to earry each semester in that college 
in order to complete the requirements for the 
degree in the usual four-year period. 


ScoPE OF THE STUDY 


The results of the study are based upon the 
data compiled for 300 students selected at 
random from the 1927 and the 1928 entering 
classes in the University of Arkansas. In tli 
analysis of the factual data these 300 students 
were segregated into two distinct groups: 


Persisting Students: a group of 100 students 
who continued in the university until they received 
their degrees or who attended irregularly for seven 
or more semesters and were continuing their work 
in the fall semester of 1932. 

Non-Persisting Students: a group of 200 stu 
dents who attended the university from three to 
eight semesters but did not receive their degrees 
and were not continuing their work in the fal! 
semester of 1932. 


TABLE I 
GRADE PoInT AVERAGE OF 300 STUDENTS GIVEN BY SEMESTERS AND BY TYPE OF LOAD CARRIED 





Above 














nba Normal load 
Semester : ere nae nt ee nanatiie 8 __ aan 

Number G.P.A. Number G.P.A. Number G.P.A. 

1 102 1.60 148 2.03 50 2.34 
2 114 1.26 91 1.95 95 2.50 
3 110 1.29 98 2.31 92 2.60 
4 119 1.36 61 2.14 92 2.75 
5 103 1.78 42 2.32 49 2.99 
6 79 1.70 32 2.52 53 2.96 
7 60 2.33 27 2.74 41 3.02 
8 53 2.76 19 2.64 32 2.91 
Total 740 1.63 518 2.10 504 271 
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TABLE II 


LATIONS OF STUDENT LOAD PER SEMESTER AND GRADE POINT AVERAGE FOR DIFFERENT QUARTILES IN 


MENTAL ABILITY 


Persisting students 


( tile Number of 
student r 
semesters 
942 31 
268 .23 
211 32 
72 mh 


Point AVERAGES OF STUDENTS CARRYING 
NorMAL LOAD AND OF STUDENTS CaARRY- 
ING AN ABNORMAL LoaD 
When the students used in this study were 
segregated by semesters into three catagories 


to type of load carried during a par- 


raing 
lar semester, as shown in Table I, it was 
nd that in general those students carrying 
heaviest load made the highest grade point 
G. P. A.).3 Those carrying a normal 
| made slightly lower grade averages, and 

carrying the lightest loads made the lowest 


race 
i 


averages. 


RELATION OF NUMBER OF SEMESTER Hours 
CARRIED TO SCHOLARSHIP 


Only approximately one half of the students 
ried the same number of hours for two econ- 
secutive semesters. It was also frequently noted 
during three consecutive semesters, a stu- 
was Classified in each one of the three 
The 


be- 


dent-load categories mentioned above. 
‘product-moment” correlation 
tween student load and grade point average 


coefficients 


scholarship, however, indicate a consistent 
ud fairly constant positive relationship. 

The total number of semesters attended by 

e 100 persisting students was 781 student 
semesters. The correlation coefficient between 

ad per semester and grade point average for 
these 781 cases was .28 + .02. 

The total number of semesters attended by the 
-/0 non-persisting students during the first six 
semesters was 932 student semesters. The co- 
eflicient of correlation between load and grade 

*A weighted average computed by using the 


lowing values for semester marks: A=6, B= 4, 
C=2, D=0, E=-1 and F=2. 











Non-persisting students 


Number of 


P.E student r P.E. 
semesters 

04 220 ane .04 

05 921 24 05 

04 247 15 04 

07 290 24 03 


point average, using the entire 932 cases, or 


pairs, was .27 = .02. 

No significant differences were found between 
the correlations by semesters for the persist- 
ing students and for the non-persisting stu- 
dents. 
dicated a low positive relationship between stu- 


In every instance these coefficients in- 
dent load and scholarship, as evidenced by 
semester marks. Furthermore, this relationship 
was fairly consistent from semester to semester. 
A relatively low correlation found during the 
first semester was due to the fact that one of the 
variables, student load, is kept fairly constant 
for entering students. 

For twenty-five students it was possible to 
secure complete data regarding the amount of 
time spent each semester on outside work and 
extra-curricular activities. The correlation be- 
tween grade point average attainment and stu- 
dent load for these students was .12. When, 
however, the amount of time devoted to outside 
work and extra-curricular activities was “par- 
tialed” out, this correlation was .14. This seems 
to indicate that when the factor of outside work 
and extra-curricular activities is kept constant, 
there is a slightly higher correlation between 
grade point average and student load. 


EFFECT OF CHANGES IN STUDENT LOAD UPON 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Using the average or normal increments of 
increase in grade point averages at each suc- 
cessive semester level for the 100 persisting 
students as bases for comparison, it was found 
that: 

(1) Students who increased their load from 
one semester to the next, in general, increased 
their grade point average over that of the pre- 





ceeding semester. This increase during the sec- 
ond and third transition periods was practically 
double the actual normal gains made by the 
entire group of 100 persisting students during 
tne same periods. 

(2) Students who decreased their load from 
r to the next, in gene ral, increased 
their grade point average over that of the pre- 
ceding semester. When compared with the en- 
tire group ol LOO persisting students, this group 
made more consistent and greater gains than 
did those students who inereased their load for 
a succeeding semester. 

(3) Students whose load remained the same 
from one semester to the next showed a smaller 
and at some transition periods even a negative 
gain in grade point average when compared 
with those students who shifted to a heavier or 


lighter schedule load for a succeeding semester. 


RELATION OF STUDENT LOAD TO SCHOLARSHIP OF 


STUDENTS OF DIFFERENT MENTAL LEVELS 


The 300 students ineluded in this study were 
distributed approximately equally among each 
of the four quartiles in mental ability.4 When 
segregated into persisting and non-persisting 
groups, however, a relatively much smaller num- 
ber of persisting students and a relatively larger 
number of non-persisting students were found 
in the fourth or lowest quartile. 

The coefficients of correlation given in Table 
[II indicate that on all four quartile levels of 
intelligence there was a low positive relation 
between student load and grade point average. 
In other words, this means that the students in 
the lower mental ability groups carried the 
heavier schedule about as well as did those of 


the upper groups. 
IMPLICATIONS 


All the correlation coefficients in this study 
indicated a consistent positive relation between 
student load and grade point average. More- 
over, the fact that these correlations remained 
positive when such factors as time devoted to 
extra-curricular activities and intelligence were 
kept constant, or were “partialed” out, tends to 


4All students who entered the university as 
freshmen in 1927 and 1928 took the American 
Council Psychological Examination at the time of 
entrance. 
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indicate that for all groups the heavier schedule 
appears to be an incentive to higher scholar. 
ship. 

The chief implications of this study are that 
the dangers involved in permitting certain sty- 
dents to carry on abnormally heavy schedule 
have been unduly exaggerated and that many 
students undoubtedly can profitably, and with 
no consequent lowering of grade point aver- 
ages, carry a heavier load than most college 
regulations permit. H. G. Horz 

J. A. Trice 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
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